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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
SHIPS, COLONIES, AND COMMERCE. 
Australian Emigration. 

The Rise, Progress, and Present State of Colonial 
Wools, By Thomas Southey. 8vo. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd. Leeds: Baines and Newsome. 


In elder and betier times, “ Ships, Colonies, and Com- 
merce” was the national motto of England; and 
England possessed ships to carry three fourths of the 
world’s trade, and beat all enemies who durst venture 
to interrupt it; and England possessed colonies 
rising into empires, and requiring but her fostering 
eare to become inexhaustible sources of mutual 
benefit, strength, and blessing; and England pos- 
sessed commerce founded on these other possessions 
which covered the seas over the face of the earth, 
and carried the products of her ingenuity and in- 
dustry to every habitable corner of the land. Some 
change has passed over this vision of only five and 
twenty or thirty years ago. Peace has brought its 
usnal crotchets and restlessness and desire of im- 
provement, Nations have been convulsed; and we 
are, to use the common phrase, in a state of transi- 
tion, where it behoves us to look most anxiously to 
every step advised or taken, as upon its wisdom or 
folly may depend all the future for weal or for woe, 
for stability and progress, or for error and downfall. 
The number of projects addressed to every conceiv- 
able amendment in every possible condition, is enough 
to distract the public and the government; but still 
there are some great leading features to which all the 
rest should be sacrificed, if all cannot meet the atten- 
tion they deserve. Let little evils wait their turn; 
but do not delay for a week the grand interests of the 
empire. Twopence is more than the worth of a par- 
liamentary vote to an unemployed lodger ; comfort 
for life may depend on his being supplied with means 
for emigration whither his fair day’s work is sure to 
be remunerated with more than a fair day’s wages. 
Swords and pikes might reduce the surplus idle or 
starving population of Ireland, but a ship to Australia 
would cost less, and afford far more desirable relief. 
Juvenile criminals may be rescued and reclaimed at 
home; but a family of boys and girls, growing up in- 
dustriously under the eye of active parents in a British 
colony, would have few temptations to lead them 
astray, and need no asylums to toil at their restora- 
tion to the paths of honesty and virtue. 

The immensity of the field offered for this resource 
is incomprehensible to. the mind endeavouring to 
grasp the expanse. It is no partial or transient ex- 
pedient. It is inexhaustible, everlasting. ‘There is 
a globe to people and to cultivate! The colonies of 
England occupy millions of millions of acres, of 
every soil and climate; so that there is not a want 
she could express but what her own offspring and 
children could abundantly supply, whilst they, in 
return, need only ask her parental protection as they 
struggle on to that maturity and power which she 
can retard or hasten at pleasure, by acts of the most 
obvious economy and providence, producing relief at 
home and snecour abroad. 

The volume whose title we have given above, is 
one of great importance as connected with the ques- 
tion of emigration, and especially to the Australian 
settlements, where favourable pasturage can be found 
for millions of sheep, and wool grown to an extent 
Which might revive the ancient staple of merry old Eng- 
land, and enter into a most desirable union with (in 
fabrie), or competition against, the cotton manufac- 
tures. With plentifal produce and low prices, many 
new purposes would extend the consumption of wool 
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to an extraordinary amount. Already do the unaided 
colonies of Australia raise a vast supply, and now 
that steam is about to be introduced, yet greater and 
immediate results must ensue :— 

“The India and Australia Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company,” Mr. Southey states in a note, “ has 
been formed, and incorporated by Royal Charter, for 
the purpose of establishing a steam communication 
between England and Syduey, the metropolitan capital 
of our Australian colonies, vid Egypt, Ceylon, Singa- 
pore and Port Essington, in Torres Straits. It is 
estimated that by this route the entire distance 
(10,790 miles) may be readily performed in 64 days; 
say from England to Singapore (8390 miles) in 42 ; 
from the latter place to Port Essington, vid Batavia 
(2060 miles) in 10; and from Port Essington, vid Wed- 
nesday Island (2340 miles ), to Sidney,in 12. Sir George 
Larpent, as chairman of the committee for extending 
steam navigation to Australia, has received informa- 
tion that the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales had voted 500/. per month from the colonial 
revenue towards carrying out this grand and bene- 
ficent project, Ausiralia being now the only portion 
of the empire excluded from the advantage of this 
kind of quick intercourse with the mother country, 
and no doubt the undertaking will be met in the 
same spirit by the other sections of the colony. 
Should the line of communication across the Isthmus 
of Panama be opened, and corresponding establish- 
ments formed on the other side, by that means 
Australia and New Zealand will again be brought 
nearer to us. Of all oceans, the Pacific seems the 
best adapted for steam navigation, and the existence 
of coal on several points of the Western coast of 
South America offers peculiar facilities.” 

On the general question, the same able, practical, 
and experienced gentleman observes— 

“Our commercial greatness comes from our in- 
dustry, to support which we require raw materials and 
outlets ; but the records of our history tell us that 
events, over which we have no control, sometimes 
regulate the movements in trade. By sacrifices, we 
have been taught the value of self-reliance and mutual 
co-operation with our colonies, more especially as 
regards the production of wool; and the important 
point of a steady and independent supply of this 
article being once gained, the advantages ought to be 
followed up, encouraged, and protected. This change 
in our supplies I shall endeavour to trace and eluci- 
date; and when we come to reflect upon our present 
large importations of wool from dependencies, where 
only sixty years ago a single sheep did not exist, and 
at the same time reflect that for fine cloths we were 
during centuries dependent upon Spain, whose aid we 
now no longer require, it will be acknowledged that 
the subject proposed to be discussed in the following 
pages is one of no ordinary moment. 

“ From the accession to general trade which fol- 
lowed this change, new interests have arisen whereby 
the grower, the merchant, manufacturer, and also the 
consumer, are benefited. In that new commercial 
world which our colonists are founding, fresh sources 
of wealth are, besides, constantly opening upon them, 
not only in the shape of wool, but also in a variety of 
other exportable articles, all the result of enterprise, 
industry, and perseverance. It is curious, and at the 
same time cheering, to read the marine and agricul- 
tural intelligence as recorded in the Australian papers. 
Persons not conversant with the progress made in 
those remote islands, would imagine that the arrivals 
and departures of vessels, the erection of churches 
and lighthouses, the construction of docks and 
wharves, together with the establishment of money- 
banks, steam-boats, and revenue-cutters, accompanied 








by a general activity in agriculture, had reference to 
the movement of ports in some populous country of 
the Old World, rather than in colonies situated at the 
extremity of the great Pacific~colonies whose in- 
habitants only the other day celebrated the fifty-ninth 
anniversary of their foundation, at which period their 
numbers barely exceeded 1000, and provided only 
with a few horned cattle, intended rather as pro- 
visions, if wanted, than live stock from which herds 
were afterwards to be derived. 

“Cities, towns, and villages have sprung up where, 
a few years ago, nothing was to be seen but dreary 
wastes. Roads have been opened to the interior, 
where agricultural and pastoral establishments are 
formed, from which produce is constantly arriving at 
the sea-ports; and yet, even now, only a very small 
portion of this immense territory has been reclaimed 
from the sway of primeval nature.” 

“No animal,” he continues, “ bestowed upon us. by 
a provident and bountiful Creator varies so much as 
the sheep, or so speedily adapts itself to the diversities 
of climate and pasturage. It seems specially destined 
to be the companion of man, thriving in almost every 
region where he has been able to fix his abode. 
Hence we find sheep spread over a large portion of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa; and from the Northern to 
the Southern extremities of America contributing 
food and raiment. Having found a home within a 
wide range of temperature, at every change sheep are 
impressed with some peculiarity, yet flourishing, with 
good pasture, wherever the extremes of heat and cold 
are not intolerable.” 

“Our annual consumption of sheep’s wool is now 
immense, which may, in great measure, be attributed 
to improvements in the machinery by which it is spun 
and wove. This is, therefore, an important advance 
in the manufacturing process, by means of which the 
extent of manual labour is materially abridged.” 

“Since the combing-machine came into notice, by 
means of which, as before explained, wool can be 
prepared for spinning, and a much shorter staple also 
applied to the manufacture of worsted, a great in- 
crease in the consumption of the raw material has 
taken place. The demand for worsted yarn has been 
further promoted by its admixture with cotton and 
silk, now made into fabrics of almost universal wear, 
and in appearance so beautiful, that a person, not 
familiar with manufactured goods in general, cannot 
easily determine the materials composing the very 
article which he himself sells, It is only lately that 
this mixture of cotton with wool, but in different 
threads, has been successfully accomplished. At first 
great difficulty was experienced in rendering the dye 
uniform ; for as the one is a vegetable and the other 
an animal substance, without some previous prepara- 
tion the same dye was not strictly applicable to both, 
or rather did not produce exactly the same shade in 
the colour. 

“Tn some instances, sheep’s wool is, in fact, 
superseding the use of cotton; and even muslins are 
made from it. So much has the consumption of light 
woollen textures increased, both at home and abroad, 
that our manufactures of this material have risen 
within the last few years to a surprising state of per- 
fection, attended with a reduction in prices, evidently 
occasioned by more abundant supplies of wool, and 
the great assistance derived from machinery. My 
object, however, is nét with our home consumption, 
the amount of which can searcely be calculated, at 
least with anything like accuracy, but rather with the 
export trade in raw wool, woollen yarn, and woollen 
goods, the several amounts of which the subjoined 
summary returns will sufficiently demonstrate. 

“In order, however, to render the importance of 
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. the late change in our supplies of sheep’s wool more 

intelligible, if not more striking, it will be proper to 
point to the countries upon which formerly we were 
dependent for the quantity required by our looms, 
among the foremost of which stood Spain. Without 
recurring to the olden times, it may suffice to say 
that in 1800 we continued to receive from that coun-- 
try at the rate of 6,062,824 1b.; but in 1809, soon 
after the French armies crossed the Pyrenees, Spanish 
merino wool sold in London for 8s. and 9s. per Ib. ; 
and at one particular moment, so infatuated were 
some holders, that they asked, and actually ob- 
tained, considerably beyond those prices. In 1825, 
our importations of wool from Spain amounted 
to 8,206,427 1b.; but in 1830 they declined to 
1,643,515 1b., and never again rose, the quantity 
received in 1840 not exceeding 1,020,470 Ib., inde- 
pendent of smaller parcels brought to us through 
Portugal and Gibraltar. 

“Towards the end of the last century, we began to 
import sheep's wool from Germany, the quantity of 
- which in 1800 amounted to 412,3941b. Till after 
the close of the general war, our imports from that 
quarter fluctuated, but in 1815 were returned at 
3,137,4381b., which by 1825 had risen to 28,799,661 Ib. 
From that period they gradually diminished, till at 
last, in 1846, we were supplied with no more than 
15,887,983 lb. of German wool, classed under the 
head of ‘ Hanseatic Towns.’” 

“In 1845 our importations of raw cotton reached 
the enormous amount of 721,523,712 1b., having 
doubled within ten years; but in the following year 
we received only 467,748,624 lb., or about three- 
fifths, which did not in reality suffice for the wants of 
the increased factories, and led to the embarrassments 
complained of.” 

“ The untilled plains of the Deccan and the slupes 
of Candeish afford us ample scope to grow cotton, 
and for this plant we also find a congenial soil and 
climate in some parts of Australia. Why, then, do we 
run the risk of derangements in the cotton trade like 
those at the present moment experienced? We do 








not wish to shut out the foreign supply of either 
cotton or wool so long as the qualities and prices suit 
us. We in fact want it, and our home and colonial 


supplies besides. All can we consume; but if we 
place our reliance upon the foreign supplier, and 
through the incidents of war, or from any other 
cause, the usual supplies fail, we endanger the daily 
bread of many thousands. It is, therefore, the duty 
of the government, and also the interest of the manu- 
facturer, to see that supplies of the raw material are 
secured; for if the cottons of Lancashire and the 
woollens of Yorkshire should meet with successful 
rivals in markets, hitherto their own, it can only be 
through the effects of neglect and improvidence.” 

Valuable observation on the various breeds of 
sheep follow these broad statements; and Mr. 
Southey also notices the introduction of the goat into 
Australia. And he tells us, “There is one great 
' advantage attending goats, viz., they are liable to no 
disease of. any consequence. They are also more 
hardy and more easily fed than sheep. Several of 
our great colonial stockholders occupy runs, including 
many thousands of acres, which are useless for either 
sheep, cattle, or horses, but which would well answer 
for feeding numerous herds of the common goat; and 
I have not the slightest doubt that these would yield 
a liberal profit to the grazier. ‘They require but 
little care, and would travel to market with greater 
ease and expedition than any sheep. They increase 
very rapidly, in most cases producing twins; and 
now that boiling-down establishments are formed 
extensively throughout the colony, the male increase, 
when full-grown, might be yearly boiled down for 
their tallow. The skin is thrice as valuable as that 
of a sheep, and it is a well-known fact that goats’ 
tallow always commands a higher price than either 
sheep or bullocks’ tallow. In hardness and purity, 
candles made from goats’ tallow differ but little from 
those of sperm or wax.” 

All the other most momentous questions connected 
with these colonies are treated by the author with 
singular moderation and sound sense; but we must 
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refer his work to the thousands of readers whom it 
so materially concerns, and for whom any abridge- 
ment of the details would be a denial of most useful 
information. 

The public mind having become fully awakened to 
the necessity of carrying out some enlarged plan of 
emigration, the country is deeply indebted to the 
Hon. Mr. Francis Scott, the member of Parliament 
for Berwickshire,* for having formed an association 
(frequently noticed, and its proceedings reported, in 
the Literary Gazette) “forthe purpose of promoting 
assisted emigration to Australia.” The requirement 
of labourers for that vast unoccupied fifth quarter of 
the globe, as the only thing it needs to evolve the 
wealth of inexhaustible resources, in mines, agricnl- 
ture, and pasture lands, is laid down as the basis of 
this most patriotic plan.t This Society is daily 
acquiring fresh strength, and with its untiring and 
benevolent supporters, must soon exert a powerful 
influence on the object so earnestly desired by every 
man of common sense in Britain and Australia. 

A letter by Mr. Benjamin Boyd to Sir William 
Denison, Lieut.-Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, on 
the expediency of transferring the unemployed labour 
of that colony to New South Wales, points out a 
valuable aid in unison with Mr. Scott's design. Mr. 
Boyd pointedly says— 

* Allow the ten thousand men who now hold 
tickets-of-leave an extension of the boon which is, in 
Van Diemen’s Land, useless to them: and grant 
them pardons, conditional upon their proceeding to, 
and residing in New South Wales. Permit them to 
leave a colony where they cannot find employment, 
and to seek in our vast and practicable labour-fields 
for the true means of ‘ making their way as honest 
and useful members of the community.’ 

“That our pastoral districts could immediately 
employ ten thousand additional hands, I stated some 
time since in my evidence before a select committee 
of the Legislative Council of this colony; and, so 
far from an infiux of all the holders of tickets-of-leave 
in Van Diemen’s Land being likely to exceed our 
present requirements, I can safely assure your excel- 
lency that, if shipped in proportionate drafts, and dis- 
embarked at Portland, Geelong, Gipps’ Land, Twofold 
Bay, Hunter’s River, Port Macquarie, Clarence River, 
and Moreton Bay, the supply, large as it appears, 
would fall far short of the actual present demand.” 

Suggestions by Mr. W. H. G. Kingston, for a sys- 
tem of general emigration and for the disposal of 
convicts in the colonies, also deserves attention, as 
showing how much parishes would save by paying 
for well-conducted emigration, and how much the 
country would save by being at the expense of judi- 
cious transportation, instead of endless pauperism in 
the one case, and endless committals, trials, and im- 
prisonments in the other. 

A memorial to Lord John Russell (emanating from 
a meeting of many distinguished noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, in December last, on the subject of coloniza- 
tion) presents a very comprehensive and remarkable 
view of the question. What a monster condition, 
claiming relief, is to be contemplated in the follow- 
ing appalling statement— 

“ During the last ten years, the sums levied for the 
relief of the poor in England and Wales, have 
amounted to no less than 66,000,000/., being an 
average of nearly (and last year amounting altogether 
to) the yearly sum of 7,000,000/.; and by the 9th 
and 10th Vict., cap. 101, the State advanced for the 
employment of the labouring classes in England and 





* To this gentleman, with whom Mr. E. Lennox Boyd 
was an original and active coadjutor, do we owe this import- 
ant movement; in furtherance of which a distinguished 
meeting took place in the Hanover-square Rooms, on Tues- 
day, to which we shall hereafter revert. Yesterday a vessel 
sailed for Australia with a very satisfactory cargo of emi- 


grants. 

+ On Monday, the 29th of May, Mr. Hawes signified the 
intention of government to grant no less a sum than 10,0007. 
in aid of free emigration to New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land. We rejoice to see even this drop thrown 
into the bucket, for it at any rate establishes a principle of 
recognition, which we have no doubt Earl Grey and the 
aE nt will follow gut with efficacious measures,— 

D. L, G, 





Scotland, 2,000,000/. The deficiency in a single 
crop, of a single description, in one year, in Ireland 
and Scotland, has added to the burden in expenditure 
for relief and improvement, (Commons’ Paper, No, 
18, 1847,) 10,342,500/., and private subscriptions 
(including 200,000/. subscribed on two occasions) 
are reckoned at 1,000,000/. The amount levied for 
poor’s rates in Ireland, (Commons’ paper, No. 144, 
5th March 1847,) 298,000/.; the poor rates in Scot- 
land, 295,000/.; giving a total charge for the relief 
of the poor, in little more than one year, of 
20,935,5002. 

“ Hence the public burdens are increased, property 
is encumbered, and charity exhausted, in an endless 
and hopeless endeavour to overtake pauperism, which 
increases in a still faster ratio. The deteriorating 
effect which this state of habitual dependence upon 
alms must have upon the moral character of so large 
a proportion of the labouring classes, both in destroy- 
ing the feeling of self-reliance and in multiplying 
crime, is too obvious to require further notice on our 
part.” 

Mark the contrast— 

“In the legislative assembly of New South Wales, 
in the month of June last, it was stated, that this 
year ‘no less than 64,000,000 Ibs. of meat would be 
wasted, sufficient to feed 1,100,000 of those poor 
people who were starving in England and Ireland.’ 
In New South Wales the people are 180,000, the 
cattle 2,000,000, the sheep 8,000,000, being about 
13 head of oxen and 50 sheep for each person. The 
superabundance of food is wasted for want of mouths; 
the corn is shed for lack of reapers; the wool is in- 
jured for want of shearers; and consequently, all 
descriptions of produce either perish, or are greatly 
depreciated both in quality and value. Herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep are ‘boiled down’ for 
tallow, there, while thousands are famishing for want 
of food here,—there the meat is wasted,—here men 
are wasting. Human skeletons pine here for what 
fattened dogs reject there. The balance between 
food and population is unequal at home, it is as un- 
equal in New South Wales,—but it is the other way. 
In like manner tbe scales of labour and employment 
are uneven here; they are as uneven at the anti- 
podes, but in the opposite direction: here labour is 
too plentiful, there it is as much too scarce. We 
have tried and failed to bring the food to the starving 
man,—therefore convey the starving man to his food, 
the labourer to his hire, and you may restore the lost 
balance.” 

Among the most recent Sydney journals we have 
received, The Sydney Mining Herald presents a 
subordinate, but apparently very applicable plan by 
which “ the proceeds of the land sale shall, in part, if 
not in whole, be applied to the introduction of labour. 
And this, the writer argues, ‘is but a system of re- 
mission’ in another form, and under another name; 
meaning, that the purchaser of land receives both 
land labour for his money, which is equivalent either 
to aremission of his outlay in the introduction of 
labour in consideration of his payment for land, or to 
a remission of his outlay in the purchase of land in 
consideration of his payment for the introduction of 
labour. This, however, is indirect and deferred re- 
mission; and in its stead our writer proposes to sub- 
stitute direct and immediate remission. He pro- 
poses to create a new species of circulating medium, 
called ‘Lanp-Scrip. Each piece of Scrip is to 
bear a value equal to the average cost of an emigrants 
passage from the United Kingdom to the colony; 
and is to be issued and employed in manner follow- 
ing :— 

fe 1. The sum—say from 10/. to 15/. from England 
to New South Wales—is to be the amount which 
every man, woman, or child, (if the child be only & 
day old,) is to be entitled to on arriving in the 
colony. 

62, Previous to the landing of any passenger, 


officer of the Government is to go on board, and issue | 


to every one a remission ticket for the 10/. 
«“¢3. The officer will take a receipt from each 
rson. t , 
“64, The said order or ticket for 10/. is to 
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addressed to the CotonraL TREAsURER, and is to 
entitle the holder to 101. remission in the purchase of 
land. 

«65, The ticket is to be well engraved, to prevent 
the issue of counterfeits, and is to be given like a 
check, the receipt being taken on the butt. 

««6, The ticket is to be payable in land at any 
time, however unlimited; and receivable (subject to 
the Colonial Treasurer’s endorsement) for any amount 
under its value. 

«67, It is also to be transferable to any extent ; 
in fact, to pass as a bill of exchange. 

“Tickets are to be issued to those only who arrive 
in the colony, and who may present themselves at 
the appointed time; no claim of representatives for 
persons or children who may have died on the passage 
is to be attended to on any plea. 

«¢9, The Government is not in any way to inter- 
fere in disputes between the emigrants and the parties 
bringing them out. Passengers may hand their 
tickets to their captains; servants to their masters ; 
children to their parents; but in all attempts at 
frand aud breaches of faith, recourse must be had to 
the common law,—to new provisions under the 
Master and Servants’ Act, or to an express Act of 
Council’ 

“All the past and present modes of effecting the 
exchange of land for immigrants, the writer says, are 
open to objections; but ‘if direct remission, by the 
means’ here ‘proposed, will lead to the exchange, 
and this can scarcely be doubted, then, it is con- 
tended that direct remission is the most desirable 
course; that it is the natural and proper way of 
effecting the object in view :—more just than a posi- 
tive gift with distinctions between rich and poor; 
more just than the pawning of the lands; more 
cheap and expedient than the costly process of the 
application of the moneys after sale.’” 

Another journal contains the following very im- 
portant announcement :— 

“New Privileges for Purchasers of Government 
Lands.—It will be seen that the ‘Government 
Gazette’ of Thursday, as embodied in our present 
publication, contains an admirable arrangement, which 
cannot fail to interest and delight every striving 
colonist who looks forward to becoming a landholder, 
because he can now help himself, and his friends in 
England, at the same time, by nominating in respect 
of every eighty-acre section purchased by him from 
the Government, three eligible adults, or six children 
under fourteen years of age, for free passages by 
emigrant ships chartered by the Commissioners. The 
passages of relatives of advanced years will also be 
facilitated. For instance, the colonial relative of a 
person under forty years of age, may obtain his or 
her passage, by paying the sum of 77. into the Colonial 
Treasury. The regulations speak for themselves, 
and deserve an attentive perusal.” 

Before shutting up our book, we have to notice an 
association for founding a settlement to be called 
Canterbury, in New Zealand, at the head of which 
stands the names of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and Dublin. ‘The emigrants are all to be members 
of the Church of England; and their location in the 
southern province, which comprises the whole of the 
middle, and nearly one-third of the northern island— 
a most fertile soil, and desirable climate. The ad- 
vantages are thus summed up :— 

“1, Fertility of soil, including the abundant pro- 
mise of minerals, especially coal; and plenty of 
timber and water-power. 

“2. Excellence of climate. 

_ “3,Geographical position and conformation, involv- 
ing easy access to markets, and good natural harbours. 

“It appears to the Association, that, on the whole, 
& greater amount of these advantages, in their com- 
bination, is to be found in New Zealand than in any 
other part of the British dominions ; and they believe, 
accordingly, that it offers the best field for the under- 
taking in which they have engaged.” 

Earl Grey, it is mentioned, has lent, so far, a 
favourable ear to the representations of the distin- 

guished body whose names are published as the 
leading promoters of this plan. 





On the subject of steam communication, an able 
pamphlet, by Mr. Adam Bogue, is published at 
Sydney, (W. and F. Ford ;) and a copy from Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, & Co., of London, enables us to say, 
that it is full of valuable intelligence, and contends 
for routes which (if the data are correct) ought to be 
chosen for this important undertaking. 








MR. HALLAM’S NEW WORK. 
Supplemental Notes to the View of the State of 

Europe during the Middle Ages. By Henry 

Hallam. 8vo. Murray. 

THE President of the Royal Society of Literature has 
in this volume set a fine example to literary men, at 
the head of whom he may be considered to stand in 
England. The frankness with which he acknowledges 
any lack of sufficient information or any error in his 
views, and the lights since thrown upon many of his 
topics by the labours of his contemporaries, exhibits 
in an exemplary manner that candid and liberal spirit 
which ought to pervade every corner of the field where 
literature is cultivated. 

Such men as Hallam, indeed, can afford to be fair 
and generous, and kindly just. It is only the little 
creatures to whom should be left the unenviable dis- 
tinction of carping, fault-finding, and being envious 
of others and self-extolling. Let no dog bark where 
such Sir-Oracles exist; who are nothing if not criti- 
cal; and, truly, it may be added, nothing if they are! 

Since his great works on the Middle Ages was 
published, (near the time the Literary Gazette opened 
a new species of periodical literature to the public,) 
many distinguished writers have followed in the same 
interesting field; and their research and learning 
have added much to our previous knowledge. Abroad, 
Guizot, Sismondi, Michelet, Gayangos, Thierry, Fau- 
riel, Raynouard, Lappenberg, Lehuerou, and others, 
have contributed essentially towards our clear under- 
standing of the centuries included in the term; and 
we may here pause to extract some of Mr. Hallam’s 
remarks on several of these authors :— 

* The two histories of Sismondi will, in all likeli- 
hood, never be superseded ; if in the latter we some- 
times miss, and yet we do not always miss, the glow- 
ing and vivid pencil, guided by the ardour of youth 
and the distinct remembrance of scenery, we find no 
inferiority in justness of thought, in copiousness of 
narration, and especially in love of virtue and indig- 
nation at wrong. It seems, indeed, as if the progress 
of years had heightened the stern sentiments of re- 
publicanism with which he set out, and to which the 
whole course of his later work must have afforded 
no gratification, except that of scorn and severity. 
Measuring not only their actions but characters by a 
rigid standard, he sometimes demands from the men 
of past times more than human frailty and ignorance 
could have given, and his history would leave but a 
painful impression from the gloominess of the picture, 
were not this constantly relieved by the peculiar soft- 
ness and easy grace of his style. It cannot be said 
that Sismondi is very diligent in probing obscurities, 
or in weighing evidence; his general views, with 
which most of his chapters begin, are luminous and 
valuable to the ordinary reader, but sometimes sketched 
too loosely for the critical investigator of history. 

“Less full than Sismondi in the general details, 
but seizing particular events or epochs with greater 
minuteness and accuracy—not emulating his full and 
flowing periods, but in a style concise, rapid, em- 
phatic, sparkling with new and brilliant analogies— 
picturesque in description, spirited in sentiment, a 
poet in all but his fidelity to truth—M.. Michelet has 
placed his own History of France by the side of that 
of Sismondi. His quotations are more numerous, 
for Sismondi commonly gives only references, and 
when interwoven with the text, as they often are, 
though not quite according to the strict laws of com- 
position, not only bear with them the proof which an 
historical assertion may fail to command, but exhibit 
a more vivid picture. 

“In praising M. Michelet, we are not to forget his 
defects. His pencil, always spirited, does not always 
fill the canvas, The consecutive history of France 
will not be so well learned from his pages as from 





those of Sismondi; and we should protest against 
his peculiar bitterness towards England, were it not 
ridiculous in itself by its frequency and exaggeration. 

“TI turn with more respect to a great name in his- 
torical literature; and which is only less great in 
that sense than it might have been, because it belongs 
also to the groundwork of all future history—the 
whole series of events which have been developed 
on the scene of Europe for twenty years now past. 
No envy of faction, no caprice of fortune, can tear 
from M. Guizot the trophy which time has bestowed, 
that he, for nearly eight years, past and irrevocable, 
held in his firm grasp a power so fleeting before, and 
fell only with the monarchy which he had sustained, 
in the convulsive throes of his country. 


0 0 0 0 « + .“§* Cras vel ated 
Nube polum Pater occupato, 
Vel sole puro: non tamen irritum, 
Quodcunque retro est, efficiet.’ 


It has remained for my distinguished friend to 
manifest that high attribute of a great man’s mind— 
a constant and unsubdued spirit in adversity, and to 
turn once more to those tranquil pursuits of earlier 
days, which bestow a more unmingled enjoyment, and 
amore unenvied glory, than the favour of kings, or 
the applause of senates.” 

At home, not less successful toils have raised to 
high distinction in the same field the names of Sharon 
Turner, Sir H. Ellis, Sir T. Palgrave, Lingard, Allen, 
Kemble, Spence, Starkie, Nicolas, Wright, Thorpe, 
Hardy, and other genuine literary antiquaries; and 
from all, Mr. Hallam has culled his corrigenda 
and addenda, producing a concentrated mass of in- 
telligence of great historical value, though in so 
peculiar a form (being annotations on passages on 
his works) that it is difficult for us to afford any idea 
of the variety and extent of the curious matter which 
these pages unfold. We will, however, do our best 
to join together a few links of the golden medieval 
chain. The important event of the establishment of 
the Northman in France, whence in after years they 
conquered England is thus noticed :— 

“ The cowardice of the French, during the Norman 
incursions of the ninth century, has struck both 
ancient and modern writers, considering that the in- 
vaders were by no means numerous, and not better 
armed than the inhabitants. No one, says Paschasius 
Radbert, could have anticipated that a kingdom so 
powerful, extensive, and populous, would have been 
ravaged by a handful of barbarians. (Mem. de 
VAcad. des Inscr. vol. xv. p. 639.) Two hundred 
Normans entered Paris, in 865, to take away some 
wine, and retired unmolested; their usual armies 
seem to have been only of a few hundreds. (Sis- 
mondi, vol. iii., p. 170.) Michelet even fancies that 
the French could not have fought so obstinately at 
Fontenay as historians relate, on account of the 
effeminacy which ecclesiastical influence had pro- 
duced. This is rather an extravagant supposition. 
But panic is very contagious, and sometimes falls on 
nations by no means deficient in general courage. 
It is to be remembered that the cities, even Paris, 
were not fortified (Mém. de l’Acad. vol. xvii. p. 289); 
that the government of Charles the Bald was im- 
becile; that no efforts were made to array and dis- 
cipline the people ; that the feudal polity was as yet 
incomplete and unorganized. Can it be an excessive 
reproach, that the citizens fled from their dwellings, 
or redeemed them by money from a terrible foe against 
whom their mere superiority of numbers furnished 
no security? Every instance of barbarous devasia- 
tion aggravated the general timidity. Aquitaine was 
in such a state that the pope removed the archbishop 
of Bordeaux to Bourges, because his province was 
entirely wasted by the pagans. (Sismondi, vol. iii. 
p. 210.) Never was France in so deplorable « con- 
dition as under Charles the Bald; the laity seem to 
have deserted the national assemblies; almost all his 
capitularies are ecclesiastical, he was the mere ser- 
vant of his bishops. The clergy were now at their 
zenith ; and it has been supposed that noble families 
becoming extinct (for few names of laymen appear at 
this time in history), the Church, which always 
gained and never lost, took the ascendant in national 
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councils. And this contributed to render the nation 
less warlike, by depriving it of its natural leaders. 
Tt might be added, according to Sismondi’s very pro- 
bable suggestion, that the faith in relics, encouraged 
by the Church, lowered the spirit of the people. 
(Vol. iii. passim. Michelet, vol. ii. p. 120, et post.) 
And it is a quality of superstitution not to be un- 
deceived by experience. Some have attributed the 
weakness of France at this period to the bloody battle 
of Fontenay, in 841. But if we should suppose the 
loss of the kingdom on that day to have been forty 
thousand, which is a high reckoning, this would not 
explain the want of resistance to the Normans for 
half a century. ; 

“ The beneficial effect of the cession of Normandy 
has hardly been put by me in sufficiently strong 
terms. No measure was so conducive to the revival 
of France from her abasement in the ninth century. 
The Normans had been distinguished by a peculiar 
ferocity towards priests; yet when their conversion 
to Christianity was made the condition of their pos- 
sessing Normandy, they were ready enough to comply, 
and in another generation became among the most 
devout of the French nation. It may be observed, 
that pagan superstitions, though they often take 
great hold on the imagination, seldom influence the 
conscience or sense of duty; they are not definite or 
moral enough for such an effect, which belongs to 
positive religions, even when false. And as their 
efficacy over the imagination itself is generally a 
good deal dependent on local associations, it is likely 
to be weakened by a change of abode. But a more 
certain explanation of the new zeal for Christianity 
which sprung up among the Normans, may be found 
in the important circumstance, that, having few 
women with them, they took wives (they had made 
widows enough) from the native inhabitants. These 
taught their own faith to their children. They taught 
also their own language; and in no other manner 
can we so well account for the rapid extinction of 
that of Scandinavia in that province of France. 

“ Sismondi discovers two causes for the determi- 


nation of the Normans to settle peaceably in the 
territory assigned to them: the devastation which 
they had made along the coast, rendering it difficult 
to procure subsistence; and the growing spirit of 
resistance in the French nobility, who were fortify- 
ing their castles and training their vassals on every 


side. But we need not travel far for an inducement 
to occupy the fine lands on the Seine and Eure. 
Piracy and plunder had become their resource, because 
they could no longer find subsistence at home ; they 
now found it abundantly in a more genial climate. 
They would probably have accepted the same terms 
fifty years before.” 

A slight mention of the famous Maid of Orleans 
says :— 

“J have followed the common practice of trans- 
lating Jeanne d’Arc, by Joan of Arc. It has been 
taken for granted, that Arc is the name of her birth- 
place. Southey says: 

“* She thought of Are, and of the dingled brook 
Whose waves oft leaping in their c course, 
Made dance the low-hung willow’s dripping twigs ; 
And, where it spread into a e, 

Of that old oak, which on the smooth expanse 
Imaged its hoary mossy -mantled boughs.’ 
‘ And in another place, 
#¢ her mind’s eye 
Beheld Domremy and the plains of Are.’ 

“Tt does not appear, however, that any such place 
as Are exists in that neighbourhood, though there is 
a town of that name at a considerable distance. Joan 
was, as is known, a native of the village of Domremy 
in Lorraine. The French writers all call her Jeanne 
d’Arc, with the exception of one, M. Michelet (vii. 62), 
who spells her name Dare, which in a person of her 
birth seems more probable, though I cannot account 
for the uniform usage of an apostrophe and capital 
letter. 

“T cannot pass Sonuthey’s Joan of Arc without 
rendering homage to that early monument of his 
genius, which perhaps he rarely surpassed. It is a 
noble epic, never languid, and seldom diffuse ; full of 
generous enthusiasm, of magnificent inventions, and 


| their houses, 





with a well constructed fable, or rather selection of 
history. Michelet, who thinks the story of the Maid 
unfit for poetry, had apparently never read Southey ; 
but the author of an article in the ‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle’ says very well :—‘ Le poéme de M. Southey 
en Anglais, intitulé Joan of Are, est la tentative la 
plus heureuse que les Muses aient faites jusqu’ici 
pour célébrer 'héroine d'Orléans. C’est encore une 
des singularités de son histoire, de voir le génie de 
la poésie Anglaise inspirer de beaux vers en son hon- 
neur tandis que celui de la poésie Francaise a été 
jusqu’ici rebelle 4 ceux qui ont voulu la chanter, et 
n’a favorisé que celui qui a outrage sa mémoire.’ If, 
however, the muse of France has done little justice 
to her memory, it has been reserved for another Maid 
of Orleans, as she has well been styled, in a different 
art, to fix the image of the first in our minds, and to 
combine, in forms only less enduring than those of 
poetry, the purity and inspiration with the unswerving 
heroism of the immortal Joan.” 

An allusion to the beautiful statue executed by the 
French princess, whose early death saved her from 
being a partaker in the overthrow and misfortunes of 
her family. We add to-this French part only one 
brief sentence on surnames :— 

“M. Guérard finds a few hereditary surnames in 
the eleventh century, and many that Were personal. 
(Cartulaire de Chartres, p. 93.) The latter are not 
surnames at all, in our usual sense.” 

Passing from the Continent to the Anglo-Saxon 
chapter, we read :— 

“ This chapter, though written more rapidly than 
any other of equal length, has been considered by 
some the best in the present work. I have not seen 
cause for much alteration; but perhaps the tone 
taken towards the medieval Church is in some places 
too severe, or at least too one-sided. The same 
remark might be made as to the ninth chapter. It is 
exceedingly difficult to hold the scales, on this sub- 
ject, with impartiality, and yet without that indiffer- 
ence to moral right, which the habit of perpetual in- 
dulgence to past ages sometimes has a tendency to 
generate. Guizot is a model of justice and candour; 
but I was trained in the Protestant school of eccle- 
siastical history, and in that of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which now and then failed in these points.” 

Among the notes are the following, which English 
readers must peruse with interest. On the marriage 
of clergy in the early church it is stated :— 

“Lingard says of the Anglo-Saxon Church :— 
‘During more than 200 years from the death of 
Augustin, the laws respecting clerical celibacy, so 
galling to the natural propensities of man, but so 
calculated to enforce an elevated idea of the sanctity 
which becomes the priesthood, were enforced with the 
utmost rigour; but during part of the ninth century 
and most of the tenth, when the repeated and san- 
guinary devastations of the Danes threatened the 
destruction of the hierarchy no less than of the go- 
vernment, the ancient canons opposed but a feeble 
barrier to the impulse of the passions. (Ang.-Sax. 
Church, p. 176.) Whatever may have been the case in 
England, those who look at the abstract of the canons 
of French and Spanish councils, in Dupin’s Ecclesias- 
tical History, from the sixth to the eleventh century, 
will find hardly one wherein there is not some enact 
ment against bishops or priests retaining wives in 
Such provisions were not repeated 
certainly without reason; so that the remark of 
Fleury, that he has found no instance of clerical 
marriage before 893, cannot weigh for a great deal. 
It is probable that bishops did not often marry after 
their consecration; but this cannot be presumed of 
priests. Southey, in his ‘ Vindiciee Ecclesie Angli- 
cane,’ p. 290, while he produces some instances of 
clerical matrimony, endeavours to mislead the reader 
into the supposition that it was ever conformable to 
ecclesiastical canons.* 


“«* A late writer, who has glozed over every fact in eccle- 
siastical history which could make against his own par- 
ticular tenets, asserts :—‘ In the earliest ages of the Church 
no restriction whatever had been placed on the clergy in 
this respect.’ (Palmer’s Compendious Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, p. 115.) This may be, and I believe it is, very true of 
the Apostolical period; but the ‘earliest ages’ are generally 








“The English clergy long set at nought the ful. 
minations of the pope against their domestic happi- 
ness; and the common law, or at least irresisti}Je 
custom, seems to have been their shield. There js 
some reason to believe that their children were legi- 
timate for the purposes of inheritance, which, hoy. 
ever, I do not assert. The sons of priests are men. 
tioned in several instruments of the twelfth anj 
thirteenth centuries ; but we cannot always be sure 
that they were not born before their father’s ordina. 
tion, or that they were reckoned legitimate.* 

“An instance, however, occurs in the Rot. Cur, 
Regis, a.D. 1194, where the assize find that there has 
been no presentation to the church of Dunston, but 
the parsons have held it from father to son. Sir 
Francis Palgrave, in his Introduction to these records 
(p. 29), gives other proofs of this hereditary succes. 
sion in benefices. Giraldus Cambrensis, about the 
end of Henry II.’s reign (apud Wright's Political 
Songs of England, p. 353), mentions the marriage of 
the parochial clergy as almost universal. ‘More 
sacerdotum parochialium Anglie fere cunctorum 
damnabili quidem et detestabili, publicam secun 
habebat comitem individuam, et in foco focariam, e 
in cubiculo concubinam.’ They were called focarie, 
as living at the same hearth ; and this might be tole- 
rated, perhaps, on pretence of service ; but the fellow. 
ship, we perceive, was not confined to the fireside.” 

Of other priestly affairs we read :— 

“The privilege of exemption from criminal justice 
was not enjoyed by clerks in England before the 
Conquest ; nor do we find it proved by any recoiis 
long afterwards ; though it seems, by what we real 
about the Constitutions of Clarendon, to have grown 
into use before the reign of Henry II. My expres. 
sious therefore in the text are too feeble. As to 
France and Germany, I cannot pretend to say that 
the law of Charlemagne enacting that exemption was 
ever abrogated. 

“This is not likely to mislead a well-informed 
reader; but it ought, perhaps, to be mentioned, that 
by the ‘clerical privilege’ we are only to understand 
what is called benefit of clergy; which in fact is, or 
rather was, till recent alterations of the law since the 
first edition of this work, no more than the remission 
of capital punishment for the first conviction of 
felony ; and that not for the clergy alone, but for all 
culprits alike. They were not called upon at any 
time, I believe, to prove their claim as clergy, except 
by reading the neck-verse, after trial and conviction 
in the king’s court. They were then in strictness to 
be committed to the ordinary or ecclesiastical supe- 
rior, which probably was not often done.” 

There is a very able discussion on the title of 
Bretwalda :— 

“ Bede is the original witness for the seven mo- 
narchs, who before his time had enjoyed a prepon- 
derance over the Anglo-Saxons south of the Humber. 
The four first-named had no authority over Northum- 
bria; but the last three, being sovereigns of that 
kingdom, their sway would include the whole of Eng- 
land. 

“ The Saxon Chronicle, under the reign of Egbert, 
says that he was the eighth who had a dominion over 
Britain; using the remarkable word, Bretwalda, which 
is found nowhere else. This, by its root waldan, & 
Saxon verb, to rule (whence our word wicld), implies 
a ruler of Britain or the Britons. The Chronicle 
then copies the enumeration of the other seven in 
Bede, with a little abridgment. The kings mentioned 
by Bede are Alli or Ella, founder of the kingdom of 
understood to go farther; and certainly the prohibition of 
marriage to priests was an established custom of some 
antiquity at the time of the Nicene Council. The question 
agitated there was, not whether priests should marry, con- 
trary, as it was admitted by their advocate, to dpxyau 
éxxAncias mapddocis, but whether married men should be 
ordained. I do not see any difference in principle ; but the 
Church had made one.” 

“* Among the witnesses to some instruments in the 
reign of Edward I., printed by Mr. Hudson Gurney from 
the -rolls of the manor of Keswick, in Norfolk, we 
have more than once Walter filius presbyteri. But the rest 
are described by the father’s surname, except one, who is 
called filius Beatricis; and.as he may be suspected of being 
illegitimate, we cannot infer the contrary as to the priests 
son, 
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the South-Saxons, about 477; Ceaulin, of Wessex, 
after the interval of nearly a century; Ethelbert, of 
Kent, the first Christian king; Redwald, of East 
Anglia; after him three Northumbrian kings in suc- 
cession, Edwin, Oswald, Oswin, We have, therefore, 
sufficient testimony that, before the middle of the 
seventh century, four kings, from four Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms, had, at intervals of time, become superior 
to the rest; excepting, however, the Northumbrians, 
whom Bede distinguishes, and whose subjection to a 
southern prince does not appear at all probable. None, 
therefore, of these could well have been called Bret- 
walda, or ruler of the Britons, while not even his own 
countrymen were wholly under his sway. 

“ We now come to the three Northumbrian kings, 
Edwin, Oswald, and Oswin, who ruled, in Bede's 
language, with greater power than the preceding, 
over all the inhabitants of Britain, both English and 
British, with the sole exception of the men of Kent. 
This he reports in another place with respect to 
Fawin, the first Northumbrian convert to Christianity ; 
whose worldly power, he says, increased so much 
that, what no English sovereign had done before, he 
extended his dominion to the farthest bounds of 
Britain, whether inhabited by English or by Britons. 
(Hist. Ecel. lib. ii. c. 9.) Dr. Lingard has pointed 
out aremarkable confirmation of this testimony of 
Bede, in a life of St. Columba, published by the Bol- 
landists. He names Cuminius, a contemporary 
writer, as the author of this life; but I find that 
these writers give several reasons for doubting whether 
itbe his. ‘The words are as follow :—‘ Oswaldum 
regen, in procinetu belli castra metatum, et in papi- 
lioue supra pulvillum dormientem allocutus est, et ad 
bellum procedere jussit. Processit et secuta est 
victoria; reversusque postea totius Britannie impe- 
rator ordinatus a Deo, et tota incredula gens bap- 
tizata est.’ (Acta Sanctorum, Jun. 23.) This passage, 
on account of the uncertainty of the author's age, 
might not appear sufficient. But this anonymous 
life of Columba is chiefly taken from that by Adam- 
nan, written about 700; and in that life we find the 
important expression about Oswald—‘totius Britan- 
nie imperator ordinatus a Deo.’ We have, therefore, 
here probably a distinct recognition of the Saxon 
word Bretwalda; for what else could answer to em- 
peror of Britain? And, as far as I know, it is the 
only one that exists. It seems more likely that 
Adamnan refers to a distinct title bestowed on Oswald 
by his subjects, than that he means to assert as a 
fact, that he truly ruled over all Britain. This is not 
very credible, notwithstanding the language of Bede, 
who loves to amplify the power of favourite monarchs. 
For though it may be admitted that these Northum- 
brian kings enjoyed, at times, a preponderance over 
the other Anglo-Saxon principalities, we know that 
both Edwin and Oswald lost their lives in great 
defeats by Penda of Mercia. Nor were the Strath- 
cluyd Britons in any permanent subjection. The 
name of Bretwalda, as applied to these three kings, 
though not so absurd as to make it incredible that 
they assumed it, asserts an untruth. 

“Tt is, however, at all events plain from history, 
that they obtained their superiority by force ; and we 
may probably believe the same of the four earlier 
kings enumerated by Bede. An elective dignity, such 
as Is now sometimes supposed, cannot be presumed 
in the absence of every semblance of evidence, and 
against manifest probability. What appearance do 
We find of a federal union among the kites and crows, 
as Milton calls them, of the Heptarchy? What but 
the law of the strongest could have kept these rapa- 
cious and restless warriors from tearing the vitals of 
their common country? The influence of Chris- 
tianity in effecting a comparative civilization, and pro- 
dueing a sense of political as well as religious unity, 
had not yet been felt. 

“ Mercia took the place of Northumberland as the 
leading kingdom of the Heptarchy, in the eighth 
century. Even before Bede bronght his Ecclesiastical 
rer to aclose, in 731, Ethelbald of Mercia had 

come paramount over the southern kingdoms ; cer- 
tainly more so than any of the first four, who are 
balled by the Saxon Chronicler Bretwaldas. ‘Et he 





omnes provincie cetereeque australes ad confinium, 
usque Hymbre fluminis cum suis quaque regibus, 
Merciorum regi Ethelbaldo subjecte sunt.’ (Hist. 
Ecce. v. 23.) In some charters of Ethelbald he styles 
himself, ‘ non solum Marcensium sed et universarum 
provinciarum que communi vocabulo dicuntur Sut- 
hangli divina largiente gratia rex.’ (Codex Ang.- 
Sax. Diplom. i. 96, 100, 107.) Offa, his successor, 
retained great part of this ascendency, and in his 
charters sometimes styles himself ‘rex Anglorum,’ 
sometimes ‘ rex Merciorum simulque aliarnm circum- 
quaque nationum.’ (Ib, 162,166, 167, et alibi.) Itis 
impossible to define the subordination of the southern 
kingdoms, but we cannot reasonably imagine it 
to have been less than they paid in the sixth century 
to Ceaulin and Ethelbert. Yet to these potent sove- 
reigns the Saxon Chronicle does not give the name 
Bretwalda, nor a place in the list of British rulers. 
It copies Bede in this passage servilely, without re- 
gard to events which had occurred since the termina- 
tion of his history. 

“T am, however, inclined to believe, combining the 
passage in Adamnan with this less explicitly worded 
of the Saxon Chronicle, that the three Northumbrian 
kings, having been victorious in war and paramount 
over the minor kingdoms, were really designated, at 
least among their own subjects, by the name of Bret- 
walda, or ruler of Britain, and totius Britannie im- 
perator. The assumption of so pompous a title is 
characteristic of the vaunting tone which continued 
to increase down to the Conquest. We may there- 
fore admit as probable, that Oswald of Northumbria 
in the seventh century, as well as bis father Edwin 
and his son Oswin, took the appellation of Bretwalda 
to indicate the supremacy they had obtained, not only 
over Mercia and the other kingdoms of their country- 
men, but, by dint of successful invasions, over the 
Strathcluyd Britons and the Scots beyond the Forth. 
I still entertain the greatest doubts, to say no more, 
whether this title was ever applied to any but these 
Northumbrian kings. It would have been mani- 
festly ridiculous, too ridiculous, one would think, 
even for Anglo-Saxon grandiloquence, to confer it on 
the first four in Bede’s list; and if it expressed an 
acknowledged supremacy over the whole nation, why 
was it never assumed in the eighth century ?” 

The next observation on the Anglo-Saxon monarcliy 
reminds us of a curious coincidence belonging to the 
present day. Mr. Hallam says :— 

* The assertion in the text, that Edward, Athelstan, 
and Edmund finally rendered the English monarchy 
co-extensive with the present limits of England, re- 
quires considerable modification. The reduction of 
all England under a single sovereign was accom- 
plished by Edward the Elder, who may, therefore, be 
reckoned the founder of our monarchy more justly 
than Egbert. The five Danish towns, as they were 
called, Leicester, Lincoln, Stamford, Derby, and Not- 
tingham, had been brought under the obedience of his 
gallant sister Aithelfleda, to whom Alfred had en- 
trusted the vice-royalty of Mercia. Edward himself 
subdued the Danes of East Anglia and Northumber- 
land.” 

The ci-devant Danish towns certainly cut compara- 
tively a conspicuous figure in our present parlia- 
mentary election histories. ‘Two out of the five, 
Leicester and Derby, shine on the question of new 
writs, and Nottingham is not unfamed in the com- 
mittee rooms of the House. 

( To be continued.) 





CENTO. 
THERE are some few subjects which seem to defy all 
the continued efforts of men to reduce to their reason- 
able compreliension. Like the relation of the curve 
to the asymptote, our theories seem destined in per- 
petuity to approach, but never to resolve into, one 
individual medium. 

To adduce an example or two. Of governments it 
may be said, that their sustaining object, namely, 
that of securing the greatest good to the greatest 
number, meets with invariable and unanimous re 
cognition; but the particular manner in which that 
sole object may be most immediately achieved, seems 





a matter of almost as great uncertainty as ever. And 
so with religion, Ajl men concur in declaring its 
very principle to be the obedience of the creature to 
the Creator ; but when we would seek to reduce this 
principle into practice, and give expression to the 
feeling that more or less powerfully incites every 
human breast, as manifold systems incontinently 
present themselves as there are conditions of mind 
to which they owe their separate birth. 

And so, likewise, with our apprehension of poetry. 
There is not known a dissentient voice to the uniyer- 
sally enforced proposition, that poetry is the expres- 
sion of human feeling. Soin our duplicate existence, 
by the way, namely, our material and our spiritual 
one, two distinct media of intercommunication seem 
to have been afforded us; we have the language of 
prose for the expression of all ideas of a mundane, 
substantive, and circumstantial nature; and we have 
the language of poetry for the condensation and em- 
bodiment of psychological being; that is, for the 
instinctive perceptions of the mind, and all those un- 
substantial impressions resulting from the operation 
of spirit. 

But when, enlarging from our doctrinal theory, we 
would venture upon the task of producing poetry, 
of realizing impression, and putting this creative 
faculty to its only legitimate use, behold, a host of 
contradictory opinions are ready to adjudicate upon 
its exercise, and what is poetry, and what is not 
poetry, despite all our perpetuated wrath and erudition, 
are as far from an accurate definition as ever. 

Such are the remarks of a correspondent ; and the 
variety of human feelings, and of the forms in which 
they are expressed, which are perpetually presented 
to us for review, prove that it is impossible to apply 
any limited code of criticism to the appreciation and 
definition of the perfectly true, the partially mixed, 
or the totally spurious. The worst may have a touch 
of the best. 

As the sailors say, we are now going to seize the 
lull in the issue of numerous publications to over- 
haul the poetical productions, which have got some- 
what a-head of us during the bustle of the season. 
Specimens of Swedish and German Poetry. Trans- 

lated by J, E. D. Bethune. 8vo. Murray. 

THE miscellaneous poems of Tegnér, and the Maid 
of Orleans of Schiller, have exercised the fine talent 
of Mr. Bethune in this volume. Tegnér’s mytho- 
logical imagination has found a worthy interpreter, 
both in thoughts and measures ; but we would select 
for an example of the whole, a touching little piece 
of human nature, which may be compared with an 
exquisite poem, in our own tongue, on the same 
topic. Our readers will remember, “ By foreign 
hands,’ &¢ :— 


“THE GRAVE. 


“ Whose grave is this? the mould so freshly thrown 
Speaks it new opened; o’er the uncovered ground 
The carpet of the Spring is not yet grown, 

Like a seamed scar upon a closing wound. 


“ A stranger’s from the land of frost and snow ; 
A blue-eyed youthful mother’s, who in vain 
Came here, to drink the healing gales which blow 
In southern skies, but ne’er went home again. 


** Poor child! from kindred and from friends removed, 
A lily in a distant garden dying, 
Untimely snapped in twain! and those she loved 
Know scarcely where their withered flower is lying. 


“ Her northern heart loved well its mother earth, 
The valleys where she drew her earliest breath ; 
Her eye turned ever to its place of birth, 

And sought the Pole-star till it closed in death. 


“ So young, so fair, so formed for earthly bliss, 
Now only dust, and in a foreign land ; 
Not even allowed in death once more to kiss 
A mother’s lip, to press a father’s hand. 


“Tis said, within the royal halls they live 
Of our great countryman, the Northern King : 
He loves and honours them, and fain would give 
Some comfort to the parents sorrowing. 


“ Who can give comfort ? neither kings nor slaves, 
Thou mother heart! to sorrow such as thine ; 
Which, like the quenchless lamp in Roman graves, 
Burns undiscovered in its secret shrine. 


“ Bind a green wreath, upon her grave to lay, 
From the majestic oaks, which round us stand; 
She knows the leaves, and, in a happier day, 
Has twined such garlands in her fatherland, 
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“No so; of lilies will I bind the wreath, 
White as the snow upon her mountain home ; 
White as the marble of her cheek in death ; 
White is death’s hue, green speaks of hope to come. 
“Yes! green belongs to hope ; let both unite; 
A Christian mourner cannot know 3 
The green oak-garland and the chaplet white 
Lay side by side. How sad, and yet how fair! 
** Come, southern flowers, and twine above her grave 
Emblems of pity, which to grief are dear; 
Stand here, wild brier! and thy pale blossoms wave ; 
Forget-me-not ! stand thou and sorrow here. 
“ Ye winds of Heaven, breathe a gentle sigh 
. Above the tomb, where now she rests from pain ; 
And let the murmuring billows softly die, 
Upon the shore they bore her to in vain,” 


Confining our notice to so slight a tribute, but 
recommending the volume to the favour it so justly 
deserves, we may truly add, that the translator appears 
to us to have fulfilled the duty laid down in his pre- 
face, as follows:—T believe that the ear will rather 
forgive even considerable deviations from the strict 
laws of metre, than tolerate any form of grammatical 
construction which does not appear idiomatic and 
easy; especially where it is apparent that any stiff 
and unusual arrangement of the words of the sentence 
is adopted solely at the bidding of the metre.” 

We copy, in conclusion, a curions “ Flyteing” 
between France and England, a.p. 1805, in which, it 
must be confessed, the Swedish bard is not very 
complimentary to either :— 

“ ENGLAND. 
“ Lie there, mischievous wretch, and corrode all around like 
a cancer; 
Swallow the nations up, swallow and hunger again. 
Glutton! threaten not me; you will never banquet on 
England : 2 
Thrones overturn as you may, Albion’s yet will remain. 
FRANCE. 
eae om your chalky coast are the sacred rights cf the 
ons; 
What is your Island else but a piratical den ? 
Fire to the world you have set, that unchecked you may rob 
in the medley ; 
Like the voracious shark, wander your ships on the sea. 
ENGLAND. 
Germany fought and fell; with the sword you hew her in 


pieces : 
Holland abandoned her gold, but was oppressed as before. 
FRANCE. 


Pearls nor blood of the Hindoos buy their Paradise from you : 
Negroes to death are scourged, only to sweeten your tea. 


Is not H ia’s |, pire teal by savages 
8 not Hesperia’s land like a temple by sa lundered ? 
Even from the indigent Swiss wr cab & stolen a. 


’ FRANCE. 
Free is the Ocean; you lock it, as were it only your ware- 


ouse ; 
And the blockaded Belt burst as if all were your own. 


ENGLAND. 
Earth confesses my power; I sit like a queen on the waters: 
Warriors I buy and sell; Monarchs I have in my pay. 


_  FRANcE. 
Yes! you have them in pay; will the dead return for their 


wages 
Look! where, at Austerlitz, buried your pensioners lie. 


ENGLAND. 
Stayed is the guillotine, but Pichegru in prison is strangled ; 
Far in American wilds hidden is Victor Moreau. 


, FRANCE. 
Pitt, and your other infernal machine, were fruitlessly 


wast 3 
Rudder of Albion’s ship, Nelson the bloody, is gone. 


ENGLAND. 
Ay a ~ before he shivered your hope, your last on “the 
LLLOWS 5 
Build me a second fleet, that I may win it again. 


; FRANce. 
Win while you may ; it is yet your time to fish in the Ocean ; 
But an avenger one day visits your fisherman’s isle. 


Wat diane 
aters are round my home, as Pluto by Stxy was protected; 
Never did living soul come from the Stygian Sea, " ; 


FRANCE. 
Hercules came again, and up the triplicate monster. 
Cerberus, bound in chains: ae ae ‘ 
ENGLAND. 
ome me! why this dispute? there is world enough to con- 
aiu us: 
Greatness and glory you seek ; gain is my wiser desire. 
World’s-benefactor called, bal Selig aeesudoesoner also, 
Since I can only be one, I have selected the last. 
Zealous am I for freedom, I mean the freedom of commerce ; 
Freedom of course for myself, not for my nei; the 
same. 





Therefore, I offer you peace; let us share the booty between 
us; 
Green-covered earth shall be yours ; mine be the billowy sea 
FRANCE. 
Hear me! I know you well, and despise your mercantile 
state-tricks. 


Built on the balance of trade, with it to rise and to fall. 
You are the old one still, but with me is everything new 


born ; 
Strength, grown young and bold, longs for the chivalrous 
game. 
Earth I can conquer alone, and the sea will soon follow 
r; 
Who has the land has the sea; I will not share them with 


you. 
Stretch not an armed hand forth, as a suppliant seek my 
protection ; 
First to your master kneel, then will I offer you peace. 
ENGLAND. 
High yet flutters my flag; I still rain torrents of fire : 
One is frothy with blood; meet me, thou Haughty one, 
ere, 
FRANCE. 
Proudly my eagles soar; I storm, like the thunders of 


ys 
— slippery with blood ; meet me, thou haughty one, 
ere. 


ENGLAND. 
Stand like a hollow volcano, and ruin what blossoms around 


you, 
Till, - the flames you have blown, down you will suddenly 


FRANCE. 
Moor your blockading ship, but your anchor of credit is 


ng; 
Then he the hopeless wreck drive with the waves end the 
wind.” 


2. The Poems of Ludwig Uhland. Translated, with 
a Memoir of the Author, by Alex. Platt. Leipzic : 
Volkmar. 

Tus volume will make the English reader more 
fully acquainted with the writings of one of the most 
renowned and popular of living German poets than 
could be gathered from the few examples of his 
muse which have found their way amongst us. The 
poems are wonderfully miscellaneous, and belong to 
every class of composition— the lyrical, fancifal, 
patriotic, dramatic, ballad, romantic. The majority 
are very brief, and many are mere thoughts, or frag- 
ments, thrown into verse, as flies appear to be pre- 
served in amber. Here is a specimen :— 


“THE RETURN HOME. 

“ O break not, tottering plank, with me! 
Stand, rock, that look’st so threateningly ! 
Ye heavens, fall not in; great world, remain 
Unshaken, till I’m by my love again.” 

There are many sad rhymes and objectionable 
expressions in rendering these multifarious per- 
formances into English. We select, however, two or 
three short examples, which may fairly indicate the 
qualities of all :— 


“ 4 LAMENTATION. 


“ To tread the Loy for gen alive, 
That is a dreadful ! 
Yet we may almost have to strive 
With woe as desolate. 
When, ere the heart’s enthusiast glow 
Or inward life be gone, 
We feel old age, in pain and woe, 
Steal prematurely on.” 


A contrast in “ Will and Jenny”’— 


“ Jenny. Stealing at me looks so sly 
Must I ever find thee ? 
Pray, shut up that little eye, 
Lest the labour blind thee. 
“ Will, Ah! ’tis you, by looking back, 
See what I’m it, dear, 
Pray, draw in that little neck, 
Or you'll put it out, dear.” 
One more of a poetic turn— 
“ EVENING CLOUDS. 
“* See, on heaven’s western part, 
How the clouds are glowing bright ! 
Melting quite away in light, 
They that look’d so black all day ;— 
* Yea!’ replies ro Baa per heart, 
* And from off this soul of thine, 
When thy sun is in decline, 
Darker clouds shall roll away.’” 
The volume, with all its faults, may be held a hive 
of pleasing fancies and happy thoughts. 
3. Odes of Klopstock from 1747 to 1780. Translated 
from the German by William Nind. Pickering. 
Tuar Klopstock has risen in estimation, or, at least, 





completely maintained his high position in the Temple 
of Fame, whilst other German bards, his contempo. 
raries or immediate succesors, have but coldly pre. 
served the homage paid to them, is an undeniable 
truth; and such being the case, we cannot but 
Tejoice that the extension of his glory should be 
ensured by the superior version of some of his noblest 
and most beautiful works in the volume before us, 
The taste and judgment with which Mr. Nind has 
chosen rhymes, or measures, suited to the themes in 
hand, instead of binding himself to intractable close. 
ness and often absurd imitation, has our hearty 
approval in the character of a book intended to be 
agreeable to English readers.’ Fidelity and spirit are, 
after all, the essentials of translation, and quaint 
copying but the trivial ambition of a ’prentice-hand, 
We will not dilate on the well known bardic or classic 
strains of Klopstock, nor even attempt to illustrate 
this selection by lengthened quotation. The follow. 
ing is the close of a lament over early and lost 
friends :— 

“ Graves of the dead,—graves where my friends repose,— 

Why lie ye scatter’d far away? 

Nor bid one blooming valley all enclose, 
One grove o’ershade your mingled clay ? 

Lead me in failing age! with tottering foot 
I will go visit every grave ; 

A cypress plant, and train the verdant shoot, 
Whose shadow o’er our sons shall wave. 

And nightly where the topmost branches sigh 
My dear departed I shall see! 

Trembling shall look to heaven, and weep, and die! 
And by the grave, and by the tree 

Where I sank down, there let me buried lie! 
Corruption ! take my tears and me. 

Cease, gloomy thoughts, to thunder in my soul, 
Awful, and deep, and dread as doom ! 

My spirit loses, speechless, its control, 
Nor more can grasp yon thoughts of gloom.” 

We could point out some blemishes in the versifi- 
cation, but will rather conclude with two of the 
minor poems :— 

THE ROSE-WREATH. 
“T found her by the shady rill; 
I bound her with a of rose: 
She felt it not, but slumber’d still. 
“T looked on her; and on the spot 
My life with hers did blend and close: 
I felt it, but I knew it not. 
“ Some lisping, broken words I spoke, 
And rustled light the wreath of rose: 
Then from her slumber she awoke. 
“ She looked on me ; and from that hour 
Her life with mine did blend and close ; 
And round us it was Eden’s bower.” 
TO HER. 
“© Time, with dearest blessings fraught, 
Near, happy Time, through distant years 
Thee with sad heart I sought, 
And shed too many tears. 
* Thou comest wafted from above 
By angels that were men before, 
Who loved like us, and love 
Like spirits evermore. 
“On of peace and morning air, 
With dows of heavenly day bestrown, 
A spring for ever fair, 
To earth thou comest down. 
“ For the soul feels its life, and flows 
h all the heart to rapture moved, 
en full of love it knows 
The bliss to be beloved.” 
4. The Apotheosis of Shakspeare, dc. ByT.F. 
Dolby. Whitakers. 
We fear we can only laud this attempt and the 
feelings which incited it. The rhymes “war— 
“ amphora,” “ vase”—“ days,” “ us”—* glorious” 0¢- 
curring in suecession on one page ; and turning over, 
“how” — “know,” “conqueror” —“ war,” and so 
throughout, are fatal to poetic aspiration. 
5. Glimpses of the Beautiful, and other Poems. By 
James Henderson. Glasgow: Chambers. 
A MINSTREL, we presume, of the North. Mr. Hender- 
son has dedicated his talents to many 4 passing 
theme, and adorned the public journals with his 
effusions. They possess merit enough for the pur- 
poses to which they were devoted, and show poetical 
feeling and considerable taste in composition. 
6. Songs. By Andrew Park. Glasgow: Murray. 
London: Bogue. rh 
ANoTHER northern lyrist, the author of “ Kelvin 
Grove,’ and other popular songs, many of them in 
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the Scottish dialect. We transcribe one, as a favour- 
able specimen ;— 
“T saw a cloud at break of day 
On the wind’s high shoulders borne, 
It look’d a meteor’s dazzling ray 
In the azure vault forlorn. 
I marvell’d that a cloud so strange 
Should on Aurora’s summit range. 
“1 gazed until it rose above 
The light of my quivering eye, 
It journey’d to those realms of love 
Where the sun rolls blazing by. 
It moved not as clouds are wont to do, 
But swift to those mansions of bliss it flew. 
“1 knew not what it then conveyed, 
As it sped on its arrow-wing ; 
But, ah, it bore my Sarah’s shade 
To the choir where angels sing! 
Her silvery voice now warbles there, 
Among the upright and the fair.” 


7. Lyrics of Sea and Shore. By Colin Rae Brown. 
London: Orr and Co. Glasgow: D. Chambers. 
Edinburgh; Fraser and Co. 


A ruinp Scottish writer comes in aid of the proof, 
that the land of Burns continues to be the land of 
song. “ Throughout the volume” (says the author) 
“instances may be met with in which sound has been 
sacrificed to sense—rbyme to reason; these, he 
hopes, will at once appear to the reader as ‘ necessary 
evils.’ ” They are not necessary; for care and polish 
would eradicate them, and plant beauties in their 
stead; but, still, they are, in this instance, only very 
slight blemishes, and the changes of rhythm, and 
sometimes of musical construction, involve the extent 
of the critic's grounds for fault-finding. A few lines 
from a poem, entitled, “The Visionary,” will indi- 
cate Mr. Brown's early and true devotion :— 


“Oh! where are all those radiant dreams 
Of blissful glory gone ? 
Those hopes which fired my rising soul, 
Whence came they? Whither flown ? 
“JT do remember—when a boy— 
That much, and oft, I read; 
But what it was I cannot tell— 
All trace of it hath fied. 


“ Yet strange, bright dreams I know there passed 
Before my spirit’s sight, 
When the whole world seemed beautiful, 
And bathed in glorious light. 
“T reared my head o’er little hours— 
I climbed the Hill of Years, 
And gazing ’yond the Present, saw 
The Future through my tears— 
“My tears! yes, I was often sad ; 
A weak and sickly frame 
Embittered every hour but that 
In which those bright dreams came. 
“ And then, what streams, what floods of joy 
There bathed my burning eyes ; 
And wings seemed given to my soul, 
And Hope bade it arise!” 


. The Forsaken” is one of the most tender and 
touching descriptions; but philanthropic as well as 
patriotic feelings are breathed throughout. “Lines to 
a Child Asleep” open with much simple beauty :— 

“ There are nor furrows on thy brow, 
Nor wrinkles on thy cheek ; 
All passionless, serenely thou 
Reposest—blessed sleep ! 
“‘ Ambition thou hast never known, 
Nor pride of power or place— 
Thy mother’s knee thy thornless throne ; 
Thy wealth, smiles on her face. 

“ Thou hast a smile for every smile 
Warm hearts vouchsafe to thee, 
But thou art happiest far, the while 

Thou’rt seated on her knee.” 


We quote “The Widow's Daughter” entire, as a 
fair specimen of the general talent. The sentiments 
are tinged with that green and yellow melancholy 
which pines away in thought ; and the versification is 


oan and the iteration (well read) not without 
Ct — 


on that pale face, 

Childless one, cthldless one? 
Why seek this lonely place ? 

She hath gone, she hath gone. 

“ Thy daughter is not here, 

Widowed one, widowed one— 
Nay, wipe away that tear, 

She hath won, she hath won. 





“ Her home is far away, 
She’s at rest, she’s at rest, 
In everlasting day, 
With the blest, with the blest. 


“No 
A 


ins, no sorrows there, 
ll are past, all are past: 
That sigh summ’d up her care, 
*T was her last, *twas her last. 
“Tis not her, there you see, 
Sister dear, sister dear : 
That earth holds nought for thee, 
Draw not near, draw not near. 


“ The place is cold and dark, 
Haste away, haste away; 
Corruption is at work— 
clay! less clay ! 
“ The lamp hath ceased to burn, 
Quenched the flame, quenched the flame : 
Let dust to dust return, 
Whence it came, whence it came. 


“To thy chamber, sister dear ; 
There to God, there to God, 
Bend humble and sincere, 
*Neath his rod, ’neath his rod. 


“ Prayer heals the broken heart, 
He is kind, He is kind: 
Each bruised and bleeding part 
He will bind, He will bind. 


“ Weep not for her that’s gone; 

Time will fly, time will fly : 
Thouw’lt meet thy cherished one— 
*Yond the sky! ’yond the sky !” 











PEPYS: TIME OF CHARLES II. 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. Edited 
by Lord Braybrooke. Vol. II. Colburn. 
Pspys was a man without an atom of poetry in his 
soul, and yet his Diary is more entertaining and 
instructive, perhaps more fascinating, than any 
romance that ever was written. Can our readers 
explain so great a mystery? It is because Nature 
and Truth reign in the expressed thoughts of the 
writer: we get nearer at his soul, such as it is, than 
that of any author, ancient or modern. History has 
been called a lie, but how much more is autobiography 
a falsehood: not always false in facts, but by impli- 
cation, by suppression, and owing much to the 
difficulty of forming a correct self-judgment. The 
Diary of Pepys is a living, continuous, daily auto- 
biography; not the work of a man who sits down in 
after life, and anticipates the judgment of posterity by 
a history of his deeds. However honest such a 
writer, or however gifted, the greater portion of his 
excellencies as well as of his failings must be lost. 
Lives there one amongst us who, if he had the moral 
courage, or, as some of our utilitarians would call it, 
want of occupation and common sense, to pen truly 
the diurnal workings of his mind, would not form a 
volume of instruction to his race? We are firm be- 
lievers in the infinity of the permutations of our 
mental components. No two minds were ever exactly 
alike. Hence the difficulty of judging of the motives 
of others by our own feelings. Some people are very 
curious to ascertain why Pepys committed to paper 
this inimitable record. Poor souls! It does not 
require much philosophical training to be cognizant 
of the absurdity of such an inquiry. A hundred ex- 
planations might be given, all equally clever, forcible, 

and argumentative,— 
“ And the moon changes even as your mind; 
What you will have it nam’d, even that it is.” 

The mind of Pepys was a mesh for everything it 
met with. Nothing came amiss to him. Dinners, 
politics, costume, plays, and accounts of the minutest 
domestic occurrences, are noted with consequential 
trifling. It is therefore unnecessary to say, that 
thousands of notes might be collected on the names 
of individuals and occurrences hinted at oftener than 
described. We will venture to say, that no antiquary 
in the world could edit such a work without leaving 
errors of commission or omission which any person of 
desultory reading on the period might point out. In 
a circle so extensive, assuredly Lord Braybrooke has 
followed the wisest plan in limiting the extent of his 
annotations. Otherwise, instead of having a readable 
book, we should have one as inconvenient as the 
Variorum Shakspere, which will tire the strongest 
fingers in the necessity of perpetually turning the 





leaves, two lines of text to a page of small type. 
Antiquaries appear bent on sickening the world with 
a constant fulmination from their clouds of dulness 
and minutie. Let us beg them to leave Pepys’ 
Diary alone till they can present us with information 
in a form that can be read. The value of the work 
does not consist in its obscure allusions, though 
these, of course, are occasionally important. It does 
not matter one fig’s end whether such a tavern two 
hundred years ago stood in Wych-street or Holywell- 
street, though had Pepys mentioned the Cock in 
Fleet-street, or any one now existing, some not par- 
ticularly facetious individuals might eat their steaks 
with greater relish, and fancy the old secretary was 
in spirit with them. But, in truth, antiquaries are 
spoiling the poetry of association! Some years ago, 
men could limit their fancy to green sward and the 
ruins of a monastery, or the, resting-place of a bene- 
factor to the world. Now, a supposititious chair, or 
the inn of an actor that nobody but Malone and his 
followers ever heard of, must be worshipped and 
adored. We could follow Ben Jonson and Shakspere . 
to the Mitre, but Heaven save us from idolizing the 
reliques of the smaller saints! Lord Braybrooke 
agrees with us, and has contented himself with 
leaving his work to be chiefly its own vindicator. 
Much better so, than allowing it to become a galli- 
maufry of antiquarian scraps. 

Some persons have said that Pepys wrote his Diary 
with a view to its future publication. This conjecture 
is so absurd that we should have scarcely thought it 
worthy of contradiction, had not the slightest sus- 
picion of such a fact tended altogether to destroy its 
value. We may therefore state, from the best testi- 
mony, that occurrences and incidents in the life of 
the author are related in the original manuscript 
which would at once render such a supposition per- 
fectly incredible. We can do no more than hint at 
them, and they are very properly suppressed by the 
Editor. 

We will now furnish the reader with a few selections 
from the present volume, as many as we can spare 
room for, but by no means all that we think of interest. 
The whole must be read and re-read, and even then, 
when satiated with romance, and unwilling to study, 
there is no work on our shelves that will dissipate 
ennui so quickly as the “ dear old Pepys.” 

“1662. July 6th. (Lord's day)—Settled my ac- 
counts with my wife for housekeeping, and do see 
that my kitchen, besides wine, fire, candles, sope, and 
many other things, comes to about 30s. a-week, or a 
little over. To church, where Mr, Mills made a lazy 
sermon, To supper with my Lady Sandwich; who 
tells me with much trouble, that my Lady Castlemaine 
is still as great (i. e. intimate) with the King, and 
that the King comes as often to her as ever he did. 
Jack Cole, my old friend, found me out at the Ward- 
robe; and, among other things, he told me that 
certainly most of the chief ministers of London would 
fling up their livings; and that, soon or late, the 
issue thereof would be sad to the King and Court. 

“ July 28th.—Up early, and by six o'clock, after 
my wife was ready, I walked with her to the George 
at Holborne Conduit, where the coach stood to carry 
her and her maid to Bugden: so I took a troubled 
though willing good-bye, because of the sad condition 
of my house, to have a family in it. Walked to the 
water-side, and there took boat for the Tower: hearing 
that the Queen mother is come this morning already 
as high as Woolwich: and that my Lord Sandwich 
was with her; at which my heart was glad. 

“ August 2]st.—To Mr. Rawlinson’s, where my 
Uncle Wight and my Aunt, and some neighbour 
couples, were at a very good venison pasty. Hither 
come, after we were set down, a most pretty young 
lady, only her hands were not white nor handsome, 
which pleased me well, and I found her to be sister 
to Mrs. Anne Wight. We were good company, and 
had a very pretty dinner. 

* Oct. 12th. (Lord’s day).—Made myself fine with 
Captain Ferrers’s lace-band, being loth to wear my 
own new scallop, it is so fine, and after the barber 
had done with us, to church, where I saw most of 
the gentry of the parish ; among others, Mrs, Han- 
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bury, a_proper-tady, and. Mr. Bernard,-and-his-tady; 
with her father, my late Lord St. Jol, who looks 
now like @ very plain grave man. Mr, Wells preached 
a pretty good sermon, and they say he is pretty well 
in his wits again. 

© Dec. 3lst.—William Bowyer tells me how the 
difference comes between his fair cozen Butler and 
Colonel Dillon upon his opening letters of her 
brother’s from Ireland, complaining of his knavery, 
and forging others to the contrary; and so they are 
long ago quite broke off. Mr. Povy and I to White 
Hall; he taking me thither on purpose to carry me 
into the ball this night before the King. He brought 
me first to the Duke’s chamber, where I saw him and 
the Duchess at supper: and thence into the room 
where the ball was to be, crammed with fine ladies ; 
the greatest of the court. By and by comes the King 
and Queene, the Duke and Duchesse and all the 
great ones; and after seating themselves, the King 
takes out the Duchesse of York; and the Duke the 
Duchesse of Buckingham; the Duke of Monmouth, 
my Lady Castlemaine; and so other lords other 
ladies: and they danced the Brantle. After that, the 
King led a lady a single coranto; and then the rest of 
the lords, one after another, other ladies: very noble 
it was, and great pleasure to see. Then to country 
dances; the King leading the first, which he called 
for; which was, says he, “ Cuckolds all awry,” the 
old dance of England. Of the ladies that danced, the 
Duke of Monmouth’s mistress, and my Lady Castle- 
maine, and a daughter of Sir Harry de Vicke’s were 
the best. The manner was, when the King dances, 
all the ladies in the room and the Queen herseif 
stand up; and indeed he dances rarely, and much 
better than the Duke of York. Jlaving staid here as 
long as I thought fit, to my infinite content, it being 
the greatest pleasure I could wish now to see at 
court, I went home leaving them dancing. 

“Jan 5th, 1663.—To the Cockpitt, where we saw 
‘ Clararilla,’ a poor play, done by the King’s house, 
but neither the King nor the Queene were there, but 
only the Duke and Duchesse, who did show some 
impertinent, and, methought, unnaturall dalliances 
there, before the whole world, such as kissing of 
hands and leaning upon one another, but to my very 
little content—they not acting in any degree like the 
Duke's people. 

“ April 26th, 1663 (Lord’s day).—Tom coming, 
with whom I was angry for his botching my camlott 
coat, to tell me that my father was at our church. I 
got me ready, and had a very good sermon of a coun- 
try minister upon ‘ How blessed a thing it is for 
brethren to live together in unity.” My wife, Ashwell, 
and the boy and I, and the dog, over the water, and 
walked to half-way house, and beyond into the fields, 
gathering of cowslipps, and so to half-way house, with 
some cold lamb we carried with us, and there supped, 
and had a most pleasant walk back again, Ashwell all 
along telling us some parts of their maske at Chelsey 
school, which was very pretty, and 1 find she hatha 
most prodigious memory, remembering so much of 
things acted’six or seven years ago. So home, being 
sleepy, without prayers to-bed, for which God forgive 
me! 

“ May 22nd.— Rendall, the house-carpenter at 
Deptford, hath sent me a fine blackbird, which I went 
to see. He tells me he was offered 20s. for him, as 
he came along, he do so whistle. We walked plea- 
santly to Woolwich in our way, hearing the -night- 
ingales sing. 

“Sept. 8th—Dined at home with my wife. It 
being washing day, we had a good pie baked of a leg 
of mutton; and then to Moxon’s, and there bought 
a payre of globes, cost me 3/. 10s., with which I am 
well pleased. 

“ Sept. 9th.—I met with Ned Pickering, he telling 
me the whole business of my Lord's folly with this 
Mrs. Becke at Chelsey, of all which I am ashamed to 
see my Lord so grossly play the fool, to the flinging 
off of all honour, friends, servants, and every thing 
and person that is good, with his carrying her abroad, 
and playing on his lute under her window, and forty 
other poor sordid things, which I am grieved to hear, 
but believe it no purpose for me to meddle with it, 





but let-him go on till God Almighty and his own 


conscience and thoughts of his lady and family do it. 

“Oct. 2lst—Come my brother Tom to me. We 
did resolve of putting me into a better garbe, and, 
among other things, to have a good velvet cloak— 
that is, of cloth lined with velvet, and other things 
modish, and a perruque, and so he and my wife out 
to buy me velvet. This evening I began to enter my 
wife in arithmetique, in order to her studying of the 
globes, and she takes it very well, and I hope I shall 
bring her to understand many fine things. 

“ Oct. 27th_—Mr. Coventry tells me to-day that 
the Queene had a very good night last night; but 
yet it is strange that still she raves and talks of little 
more than of her having of children, and fancys now 
that she hath three children, and that the girle is very 
like the King. And this morning, about five o'clock, 
the physician, feeling her pulse, thinking to be better 
able to judge, she being still and asleep, waked her, 
and the first word she said was, ‘How do the 
children ?” 

“1663. Jan, 8th. Lord’s day—To church, where 
I found that my coming in a perriwigg did not prove 
so strange as I was afraid it would; for I thought 
that all the church would presently have cast their 
eyes all upon me, but I found no such thing. 

“ Nov. 11th.—At noon, to the coffee-house, where, 
with Dr. Allen, some good discourse about physick 
and chymistry. And, among other things, I telling 
him what Dribble, the German doctor, do offer of an 
instrument to sink ships; he tells me that which is 
more strange, that something made of gold, which 
they call in chymistry aurum fulminans ; a grain, I 
think he said, of it, put into a silver.spoon and fired, 
will give a blow like a musquett, and strike a hole 
through the silver spoon downward, without the least 
force upward; and this hé’ can make a cheaper ex- 
periment of, he says, with iron prepared. 

“Dec, 3lst—To dinner, my wife and I, a fine 
turkey and a minced-pie, and dined in state, poor 
wretch, she and I, and have thus kept our Christmas 
together all alone almost, having not once been out. 
At the coffee-house, hearing some simple discourse 
about Quakers being charmed by a string about their 
wrists. I bless God I do, after a large expense, even 
this month find that I am worth, in money, besides 
all my houshold stuff, or anything of Brampton, 
above 800/., whereof in my Lord Sandwich’s hand 
700/., and the rest in my hand. 

“ January Ist, 1664.—( Poor Shakspere!)—At the 
coffeehouse, where much talking about a very rich 
widow, young and handsome, of one Sir Nicholas 
Gold’s, a merchant, lately fallen, and of great courtiers 
that already look after her—her husband not dead a 
week yet. She is reckoned worth 80,000/. Went 
to the Duke’s house.- The first play T have been at 
these six months, according to my last vowe, and 
here saw the so much cried up play of ‘Henry the 
Eighth,’ which, though I went with resolution to like 
it, is so simple a thing, made up of a great many 
patches, that, besides the shows and processions in 
it, there is nothing in the world good or well done. 

“Feb, 23rd.—(Shrove Tuesday.)—This day, by 
the blessing of God, I have lived thirty-one years in 
the world; and, by the grace of God, I find myself 
not only in good health in everything, but only pain 
upon taking cold; and also in a fair way of coming 
to a better esteem and estate in the world than ever I 
expected. But I pray God give me a heart to fear a 
fall, and to prepare for it! 

“ Feb. 21st, 1665. — My wife busy in going with 
her woman to the hot-house to bathe herself, after 
her long being within doors in the dirt, so that she 
now pretends to a resolution of being hereafter very 
clean. How long it will hold I can guess. I dined 
with Sir W. Batten and my Lady, they being now-a- 
days very fond of me. My Lady Sandwich tells me 
how my Lord Castlemaine is coming over from France, 
and it is believed will soon be made friends with his 
lady again. What mad freaks the mayds of honour 
at court have; that Mrs. Jenings, one of the dutchesse’s 
maids, the other day dressed herself like an orange 
wench, and went up and down and cried oranges, 
till, falling down, or by some accident, her fine shoes 





were discerned, and she put to a great deal of shame; 


that such as these tricks being ordinary, and worse 
among them, thereby few will venture upon them for 
wives. My Lady Castlemaine will in merriment say, 
that her daughter, not above a year old or two, will 
be the first mayd in the court that will be married. 
This day my Lord Sandwich writ me word from the 
Downes, that he is like to be in town this week.” 





GERMAN ACCOUNTS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


Steffen’s Adventures on the Road to Paris, No. LIX. 
of Murray's Home and Colonial Library. 
(Second Notice,—Conclusion.) 

“Tr was dusk when I perceived the Prussian troops 
on aheight near Méckern. I learnt then the issue of 
the engagement, which had been the fiercest of the 
whole campaign. It was usual with Gen. y. York to be 
irresolute before he determined on an attack—once 
resolved, he ventured everything. The struggle be- 
fore Méckern had been with Napoleon himself and 
his finest troops ; he had offered battle; the victory 
was long doubtful; all the first engaged fell; new 
troops were continually brought up, and the final 

triumph was won by the reserve corps, 

“T found a party of the small remnant of Von 
York's division in a state of great depression. Evyen- 
ing prayers were being read—glorious as had been 
the victory, the dreadful loss filled every heart with 
sadness. It was there that, face to face with Na- 
poleon, the Prussians had thirsted to redeem the 
shame of former times, and had rushed madly on the 
enemy. ‘The account of the battle of Méckern, as 
given from head-quarters, was singularly short; it 
was contained in a few lines; and the heroism dis- 
played, and the important consequences which pro- 
mised to result from it, were scarcely noticed. On 
the second day, between that and the great battle of 
Leipzig, an attack of cavalry took place under General 
Wassiltschikof, which was duly praised, It was 


plainly intended to pass slightly over the Prussian 
exploits, and to bring forward those of the allied 


Russians as much as possible. 1 inquired the way 
to Bliicher’s head-quarters, and rode towards it in the 
dusk over the fields. After a few steps my horse 
reared, I could not tell why; my servant alighted 
and found a corpse in the way. 1 had to cross the 
field of battle, and could scarcely get on, the bodies 
lay so thick; my horse, obliged to face it, left off 
shying after a time, and J only perceived that I was 
passing one of the slain by his quietly turning out 
of the way. I saw bivouac-fires before me, but in 
the oppression of the scene I had forgotten my direc- 
tion, and I doubted whether they belonged to our 
own troops or the enemy’s—still 1 rode towards the 
fires ; living men, whether friends or foes, were wel- 
come. I reached a wide road and recognised the 
Russians. Naked men appeared by the bivouac-fires, 
who looked like giants against the brilliant. light: 
they were engaged in acurious process of purification 
—they had taken off their shirts to pass them rapidly 
over the flames. I approached one to inquire where 
I should find Bliicher; he did not understand, but, 
cheered by the sound of voices, I rode on. I had 
passed the Russian fires, and had been called to by a 
guard, whom I answered without taking much notice, 
when I heard a voice behind me, and understood the 
question, ‘Where are you going?’ 1 turned. round 
and learnt that in a few more steps J should have 
heard the ‘qui vive?” It was late at night, our 
horses were quite tired out, myself the same; so I 
thankfully accepted the invitation of a Russian artillery 
officer to pass the night in his company. The party 
were gathered round a gun. Hunger made a slight 
meal very acceptable, and though we heard skirmish- 
ings at the outposts, we fell quietly to sleep. 

“ At early dawn we received a morning salutation 
from the enemy in the form of some cannon-balls, 
which flew in high arches over our heads. The 
terrors of the evening, with the wild dreams of the 
night, vanished before the coming day, and the re- 
membrance of the great stake which that day was to 
decide met me in all its power. Soldiers stretched 
at length round the fires were lying all round me, 
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and as I proceeded, I found them collecting more 
and more into groups, preparing for the expected 
battle. 

“ Bliicher’s head-quarters were in the village of 
Mockern; all were yet sleeping when I got there. 
It would convey a false idea of the scene in Bliicher’s 
vieinity were it to be supposed that anything like 
haste or confasion was to be perceived there. Though 
so.great-&-battle-was~ certain’ to be fought— though 
all felt that on its issue the fate of the whole war 
depended, there was yet no trace of any such im- 
portant crisis near the great commander. Every 
officer rose and dressed himself leisurely and care- 
fully; the few washing utensils at command were 
taken to the wells, and when used by some were in- 
stantly claimed by the servants of others to be re- 
plenished. ‘The windows were opened and laid back 
on the walls, to serve for looking-glasses. Coffee 
was brought in; some drank from the cups and some 
from the saucers. Any little difficulty or accident 
was seized on to give a cheerful turn to the remarks, 
but these were never extended to the great event 
which was impending; they spoke on indifferent 
subjects, even of gay recollections, and a joke was 
seized on and passed round with thankful eagerness: 
to a superficial observer, they might have seemed 
like’ men who were preparing to pursue a journey, 
and were amusing themselves with the little miseries 
of an uncomfortable night's lodging. 

“On that day we did not move out very early. 
Bliicher ‘had joined himself to General Langeron’s 
division, and we found these preparing to pass the 
Parthe. ‘On the other side of that river the ground 
rises ; there a wonderful spectacle presented itself. 

“Over the long distant line of rising ground, we 
beheld’ the French army in movement, and it soon 
covered the whole range of hills. It was the multi- 
tude bound to the man who had subdued the con- 
tinent, and ruled it so long by the terror of his name, 
now led by him to battle. The columns continued 


to emerge from the eastern horizon; infantry, cavalry, 


and artillery glided along in order, and now and then 
the arms glanced in the newly-risen sunbeams. The 
whole army seemed like a mighty vision in a dream; 
fresh hosts continued to rise in the east; still they 
continued to vanish from our sight far to the west, 
as the great unbroken mass moved onand on. We 
stood long in breathless amazement; then it was 
that’ Miiffling gave the name to the approaching 
fight—he called it the great ‘‘ Nation's battle,” (Vol- 
kersehlacht:)—the name now belongs to history. 
We were posted on a plain many miles in extent; 
troops were round us in every direction. General 
von York was fighting before Leipzig with the re- 
mains of his valiant corps. All around we heard the 
roar of fierce. engagement, but we saw nothing, and 
remained there stationary the greater part of the day; 
while adjutants, who were constantly sent to the 
different corps, brought us back, every few minutes, 
reports of the progress of the fight from every point. 
More than 300,000 men were brought by the allies 
into the field; 170,000 fought against us. Our 
ground, as I have said, was a large open plain. 
Leipzig lay just before us in the distance. It was a 
strange day to me, passed in such perfect rest in the 
very centre of a great battle; but the hours flew 
rapidly; the constant arrival of news kept us in such 
intense excitement. We heard that at Mockern the 
enemy had attacked Bliicher’s division, considering 
It justly as the centre point of the great moral 
Strength of our whole army. Napoleon himself led 
on the attack; he believed that any advantage gained 
over the ‘most renowned of his enemies would help 
to subdue the spirits of the whole host. He then 
brought a half-dispirited army to meet an immensely 
Superior force, yet his great mind had still power to 
animate his troops; he knew the greatness of the 
stake. His soldiers fought as daringly as if sure of 
victory. I must pay the homage of admiration to a 
hero who made his effort for existence with such 
daring courage, 

“This battle also was fought under a brilliant sky,” 

Farther on, in the environs of Paris, we have an- 
other remarkable description of the compact retreat 
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of Blucher when attacked by Buonaparte, and known 
as the battle of Montmirail or Champaubert. 

“ The forest through which the road lay between 
us and Etoges was at some considerable distance be- 
fore us; the last retreating Russian guns were just 
disappearing in the wood; two battalions of Prussian 
troops were posted to protect us on the meadow, and 
one cannon served by Russians remained also near 
us. The enemy pressed on us more and more, and 
the time seemed near when it would no longer be 
possible to reach the wood, and get up with the main 
body. The battalion formed a square, and maintained 
their position with amazing firmness. The Russian 
artillery officer loaded, fired, and loaded again, and 
was asking Miifiling, who was near, which way he 
had better point the gun, when the cry was suddenly 
heard, ‘ We must separate; every one must save him- 
self as he can.’ The first care was by all means to 
save the leader: the principals must gather round 
him ; the rest make off as they could. ‘Then I heard 
Miffling shout, ‘ We must all hold together.’ The 
staff placed themselves instantly in the ranks; the 
battalion closed up, determined to risk everything. 
The Russian officer charged his gun again, and we 
bore down in full gallop against the enemy, who stood 
before us. They gave way. I think they had not 
looked for such a charge. Perhaps in the dusk, which 
did not admit of ascertaining the extent of our force, 
they might have supposed that we had received a sud- 
den reinforcement. We reached the wood in safety. 

“ The last Russian guns were passing along the 
road which led through the forest. We separated 
again, and made our way singly among the trees as 
well as we could to the right. On the left the enemy’s 
cavalry tried to press upon us, but the space was too 
contracted for any general attack, and it was hard to 
distinguish friends from foes. ‘The Russian artillery- 
men knocked down many French horsemen with the 
sponges with which they cleaned their guns. 

“ Our progress thus through the forest in the dark 
night continued to be highly dangerous; though the 
thicket partly protected us, we knew not how we might 
be assailed either in front or rear, I was riding by 
Colonel Oppen, conversing with him, when some 
confusion took place behind us. He rode back to in- 
quire the cause, and was never heard of again. Every 
possible attempt was made afierwards to ascertain 
when and where he fell, and to discover the body, 
but in vain. The army lost a most valuable officer, 
and I a friend. 

“ The forest extends some miles without a break ; 
it took a long time to retreat through it; at first we 
went slowly, but, though I cannot tell how it was 
managed, we got forward more and more quickly, and 
at last rode at fall gallop. This fact was denied 
afterwards, and it was asserted that we never exceeded 
the usual trot, but I cannot be deceived. I remember 
my horse participated in the general eagerness to push 
forward, and being but a bad rider I could not hold 
him, and I thus became entangled with Count v. 
G , who was very angry, but I had no power to 
avoid it. 

“ At Etoges the forest ended: we pressed still 
farther on, reached Bergitres, and took possession of 
the same outworks which we had left two days before; 
no one troubled himself about any one else, but 
sought a resting-place as he could. Since I had left 
Vitry I had never slept except an hour or two snatched 
here and there, and I sank upon the hard-trodden 
ground in utterexhaustion. It was asleep like death, 
such as in my whole life I never knew before or after. 
I felt at first a sensation as of some dreadful oppres- 
sion, which I strove to resist, but in vain, yet it did 
not wake me, and I sank deeper and deeper into per- 
fectly unconscious sleep. It was bright day when I 
awoke, and looking on the cloak in which I had 
wrapped myself I perceived stains of blood. I learnt 
that a mau fatally wounded had been laid on some 
straw close by my side; while his wounds were being 
dressed he had rolled himself in his death-agony upon 
me—his corpse lay still beside me. ‘This incident, 
horrible as it was, affected me, after all that I had 
witnessed, but little, and the sleep had strengthened 
me astonishingly. I joined the party which sur- 





rounded Bliicher, and found that the events of the 
preceding day had been less disastrous than my fears 
had painted them. The order of our retreat had not 
been broken, nor was the loss on our side very great. 

Amongst those who accompanied our head quarters 
was Sir Hudson Lowe, who has since been so much 
blamed for his severity in guarding Napoleon in the 
island of St. Helena. When I first saw him I was 
unfavourably impressed by his gloomy countenance, 
and by the morose silence which he always preserved. 
On this occasion he was entirely changed. The dan- 
gerous day, the discipline kept unbroken by the troops 
in the most threatening circumstances, the courage, 
the endurance displayed by all, seemed so admirable 
to the brave Englishman, that he dwelt on the recol- 
lection of it. His voice was now free and loud in 
praise. A most animated account was sent by him 
to the English newspapers of what we call the battle 
of Champaubert ; in the French bulletins it is named 
the battle of Montmirail. He appeared truly amiable 
on that occasion, and I have since always been ready 
to join those who have of late spoken freely in his 
defence. I believe, with them, that though cold in 
manner and inexorable where duty required him to be 
severe, he was really kinder and gentler than he 
appeared.” 

There are many lesser affairs, the details of which 
are extremely curious; and incidents are mentioned 
which give peculiar effect to the general notice. 
Thus, for example :— 

“The mode in which I witnessed the battle of 
Laon was singular, and at least convenient. We were 
quartered on a family in the town, and rode ont 
every morning, after a comfortable night’s rest and a 
good breakfast, to the outside of the town, and 
planted ourselves on the edge of the chalk cliff, from 
whence we had a perfect view of the whole plain 
Not far from the western gate of the town a hollow. 
narrow road leads from the town to the plain beneath ; 
the face of the cliff stretches out towards the left, 
where the ground is on a level with the town. 

“General Bilow’s division was posted immediately 
under our heights; Napol made repeated attacks 
on him, and we could observe leisurely the conflicts 
which took place just under our feet. On the first 
day our heights were much exposed to the enemy’s 
fire ; but the nearness of our artillery and the great 
altitude of our position made it difficult for the enemy 
to direct their guns against us. 

“On the day of the severest fighting, Gueisenau 
and Miiffling sat on chairs placed on the very edge of 
the precipice ; Bliicher, if I remember right, was ill, 
and remained in the town. It was a clear bright 
spring day; the extensive fruitful plain lay as far as 
the eye could reach before us strewed with villages. 
It was not one continued battle, but different corps 
of the enemy as they came in sight were attacked, 
and engagements were taking place at several points 
distinct from each other at the same time. We saw 
all with perfect ease. Sometimes two masses of 
infantry were fighting vigorously : we watched in the 
beginning the doubtful struggle; then we perceived 
that the victory leaned to our side, and at last that 
the enemy turned and fled. Sometimes our cavalry 
attacked a square, broke through it, and dispersed it. 
In some of the villages the enemy tried to make an 
obstinate resistance ; we beheld them driven out and 
fly, while our troops dashed after them. In one 
place a Russian square was furiously attacked ; they 
were shot at with musket-bal]l, while a mass of 
cavalry tried to hew a road into the midst of them; 
but they were not to be broken; they. waved every 
way, and curved and bent, but always drew closer 
again into a dense mass as if they had been one 
single living body. It was a grand, a wonderful 
sight! They were held together by the strength of 
perfect obedience ; the will of each individual seemed 
merged into that of the whole mass. The generals 
themselves viewed the spectacle with amazement; 
Gneisnau was loud in his delight. 

“Close behind our seats was a mill ; a grenade fell 
upon the mill and set it on fire ; it burned behind our 
backs: henceforth the cannonade ceased, the enemy 
had forced their way to the cliff, and almost ap- 
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proached the hollow road; there, just at our feet, a 
tremendous attack took place from our side; we 
were obliged to bend over the brink of the precipice 
to watch the issue of the struggle. The French were 
driven back.” 

“A curious escape took place on that occasion, 
which was told me on such authority that, incredible 
as it seems, I cannot doubt it. In the heat of an 
engagement the horse of one of General v. York’s 
officers was struck by a shell; it entered near the 
shoulder and was buried in the body; the animal 
made a convulsive spring upwards and threw the 
rider; the fragments of the shell were projected on all 
sides, and the torn limbs of the horse lay scattered 
round, whilst the man remained unhurt.” 

“Accompanied by my servant and my two militia- 
men, I rode towards Rheims ; we met many parties of 
Russians and Prussians on the road, and I proceeded 
with my small escort as safely as if in a friendly 
country. As we passed by Sillery, the Russians were 
in the act of pillaging the celebrated cellars of 
Madame de Genlis, and I was glad to taste the deli- 
cious wine of that much-esteemed authoress; I am 
compelled to say that I der:ved more satisfaction 
from her wine than from her books.” 

In the earlier parts, where the Prussian monarchy 
is overthrown, and the kingdom of Westphalia erected, 
we have many interesting particulars of the hostile 
operations; but these we must leave to the numerous 
readers, who, we trust, will be induced, by what we 
have said and quoted, to peruse the whole of this 
truly original volume. What it states relating to the 
secret confederation of the Prussian patriots to shake 
off the hateful yoke of France, agrees witb the 
accounts we have had from General Gneisnau him- 
self, (see Literary Gazette of last year,) and other 
quarters. One remarkable passage must be copied— 

“ My first admission into the secret confederacy 
then forming in Germany was at a critical time, and 
it took place in a remarkable way. I received a re- 
quest, together with my friend Blanc, to go to Des- 
san, and there at an inn I met many friends from 
Berlin—Schleiermacher, Reimer, Von Liitzow, and 
others. Napoleon was then at Erfurt, surrounded 
by a circle consisting of the Emperor of Russia, the 
Kings of Bavaria, Saxony, Westphalia, and Wiirtem- 
berg, the Grand Dukes of Baden and Wirzburg, 
forty-two princes, twenty-six ministers of state, half 
a hundred generals, and—the actor Talma. The 
meeting, which was to conclude on the 14th of 
October, 1808, the second anniversary of the battle 
of Auerstadt, was devised, with the secret intention 
of promoting a project which was afterwards to 
change the political relations of all Europe, and Na- 
poleon hoped to dazzle Russia by this ostentatious 
display of dependent sovereigns. 

“The object of our meeting at Dessau was not 
fully explained ; but I learned that a number of con- 
federates were distributed about the country to watch 
every movement of the French, and we were invited 
to co-operate and to choose discreet and faithful 
emissaries to assist us. I perceived at once that my 
friends were in possession of some unpleasant secret, 
and they afterwards confided to me that two persons 
had formed a plan to murder Napoleon at Erfurt. I 
need not add that the idea filled us all with grief and 
terror. That we should be freed from our tyrant by 
a crime, seemed to me the most dreadful of events. 
I looked upon the mighty conqueror as a healing 
scourge sent by the Almighty in mercy; he was 
commissioned to strengthen the failing powers; to 
dispel the sickly apathy ; to invigorate the loyalty, to 
warm the love of country ; to give life and freedom 
to every dear and holy impulse; and if he were to 
fall by an act of cowardice and murder, all my 
brightest hopes would fall with him; even on the 
unlikely supposition that outward prosperity should 
follow, I should have lost the strong foundation on 
which I built my hopes of Germany’s regeneration. 

“T waited in full confidence that the attempt would 
fail, and we soon found that I had not hoped in vain. 
Two men joined us in haste; their disguise was so 
overdone that I thought they could not have taken a 
more sure mode of making themselves objects of sus- 


picion, and I was amazed that they had escaped the 
notice of the police. They told us that they had 
remained to the last at Erfurt, and had concealed 
themselves among the bushes when the review of the 
field of Anerstidt took place. Napoleon had actually 
come within pistol shot, but the Emperor Alexander 
had ridden by his side and sheltered him. The two 
conspirators soon left us, and I breathed more freely 
when they were fairly gone ; we then separated, and 
each returned home.” 

The advent of King Jerome is contumeliously 
treated; but we have left room for nothing more, 
and must bid farewell to the learned and valiant pro- 
fessor. 








Dr. J. G. Fliigel’s Practical Dictionary of the 
English and German Languages. Leipsig: Rich- 
ter. Hamburg: Meissner. London: Didot & Co. 

We very recently alluded to Dr. Fliigel’s remon- 

strances against the piracy he alleges to have been 

committed against this laborious and learned work, 
and the unhandsome usage he had received from 
those who had plundered him. Into that dispute it 
was not our especial business to enter, and we there- 
fore contented ourselves with laying a simple state- 
ment of it before our: readers. It is now our plea- 
sant duty to notice the Dictionary which gave rise 
to the controversy, and to say that, no matter who 
were right and who wrong in it, there can be no 
doubt of the great merits and utility of this produc- 
tion. For substantial philological research and eluci- 
dation, and for ample and exact reference to the 

English student of German and the German student 

of English, it is unexceptionable. Where so much has 

been done, we hardly know an instance where there 
is so little to blame or to correct. Dr. Fliigel has 
entitled himself to be considered the Dr. Johnson of 

Germany; and we most cordially recommend his 

volume, in two parts, i. e., English and German, and 

German and English, to the favour of the literary 

world. 

Peter Jones. An Autobiography. Pp. 220, Chapman. 
AvoLuME of unmitigated scepticism and undisguised 

infidelity. The Old and New Testament are sub- 
mitted to the doubts of Peter Jones, and both are found 
wanting in rationality, truth, and credibility. It assumes 
humanity to be imperfect and progressive, and takes 
the reader the first doubting and painful stage of 
imputed ignorance and imposture. Such publications 
are calculated to do infinite mischief. They unsettle 
everything and fix nothing; eradicate sound prin- 
ciple and good feeling, and render man hopeless and 
miserable. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
INGENUITY OF SCIENCE. 
Wuo would have imagined, when gun-cotton was pro- 
duced by M. Schonbein, and the world was threatened 
with destruction by being blown up by this terrible 
explosive material, that within afew months it should 
be discovered to be an excellent styptic for dressing 
cuts and wounds. But so itis. Dissolved in ether, 
and applied to the severest cut, it forms an adhesive 
covering of singular closeness and adhesiveness, pro- 
tects the wound, and excludes atmospheric.air, or any 
irritating matter, so that the process of healing is 
carried on speedily and effectually; and when all is 
well, the “ protectionist,” having done its duty, is 
removed. So also has Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, 
we are informed, similarly applied Chloroform and 
Gutta Percha! ‘This mixture, in a liquid condition, 
at about the consistence of fine honey, is kept in a 
phial or bottle, and when an accident of the kind to 
which we have referred occurs, it is simply poured 
upon the wound ; the chloroform instantly evaporates, 
and the gutta percha remains a perfect, flexible, se- 
cond skin over the injured part, preserving it for 
weeks if necessary, without the need of dressings, 
bandages, or any other appliance, till there is no 
more occasion for this admirable agent. When we 
call to mind how much human pain will thus be 
alleviated, how many cures effected where hitherto 
there have been danger and uncertainty; and how a 





number of surgical operations will be simplified; it 





may not be considered too much to rank such in- 
ventions among the most valuable that could be dis- 
covered and applied for the benefit of mankind. We 
expect that the substances we have described will 
immediately become articles in great request at every 
chemist’s shop and laboratory; and that under some 
euphoni pound-name (for Greek, Latin, and 
Bornese are not as easily to be joined together as 
that which they are to represent), every school-boy 
or child will be asking, instead of sticking or court 
plaster, for the stuff produced by ingenious science, 
since Sir David Wilkie’s Cut Finger treated the sub- 
ject in the old and entirely different manner. Perhaps 
Chloro-Gutta would set these juvenile messengers 
a-laughing (for their fancies are generally much 
tickled by such equivocal sounds) ; and therefore we 
would respectfully propose to call Dr. Simpson's in- 
estimable composition CHLono-PERcHA, 





DRYING WOOD BY STEAM. 

M. VrioLEetTrE prepared wood of different kinds, oak, 
ash, elm, walnut, and fir, and submitted them to a 
current of steam formed at {a pressure of half an 
atmosphere, and then raised to the temperature of 
125°, 150°, 175°, 200°, 225°, and 250°. The speci- 
mens having been weighed, and exposed for two 
hours to one of these temperatures, were placed in 
well-stopped vessels, and, when cooled, again weighed, 
the difference of weight giving the loss due to desic- 
cation. This loss increased constantly with the 
temperatures; but at the same temperature it varied 
according to the kind of wood. Thus, for elm and 
oak it was about one-third of their weight at the 
temperature of 175°, and one-half at 250°; for ash 
and walnut, one-fifth at 175°, and two-fifths at 250°; 
for fir, respectively one-sixth and one-third. To 
175° the woods preserved their primitive colour ; be- 
tween 175° and 200° the colour underwent a slight 
change; above 200°, the tint goes on deepening, and 
at 250° that of oak is already black. This change of 
colour indicates the formation of a certain quantity 
of tar in the mass of the wood, which appears neces- 
sary to its conservation. One very remarkable result 
of this desiccation is stated to be the increase of re- 
sistance to rupture, which has been determined for 
different degrees of temperature. The temperature 
for the maximum of resistance for elm is between 
150° and 175°, and for the other woods between 
125° and 150°. The increase of resistance is two- 
thirds for ash, five-ninths for oak, nearly one-half for 
walnut, two-fifths for fir, and more than one-third for 
elm. This order of classification varies according to 
temperature. M. Violette thinks that this process of 
desiccation promises useful results. It appears that 
in consequence of the bringing nearer of the fibres 
which this extreme desiccation produces, the wood 
acquires those qualities so valuable for ical in- 
struments, and equal to ordinary drying or seasoning 
prolonged for thirty or even fifty years. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

We have already announced the liberal progress of 
the local fund, an important item where, as at Swansea, 
section rooms had to be fitted up, messengers em- 
ployed, arrangements made for large ordinaries, the 
whole machinery, in fact, to be organized. Last 
week’s advertisement in the Cambria gave the amount 
of subscriptions, exclusive of the Corporation vote of 
500/., as 629/., and the proceedings of a fully attended 
meeting of the local committee, which exhibited great 
forwardness in preliminary preparations, and evinced 
that the liberality of the public, the arrangements for 
the meetings of the various sections, and the readi- 
ness of all parties to further the objects of the As- 
sociation were of the most gratifying character. Mr. 
G. Francis, submitting the report of the Public and 
Section Room Committee, said that for all public 
purposes, and for the various meetings of the Asso- 

iation, ample acc dation had been found upon 
the most liberal terms ; for in no single instance had 
rent been demanded for the occupation of the rooms. 
Indeed, the whole town seemed to vie in placing 
every available room at the service of the pont 
and, consequently, Professor Phillips had been able 
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to arrange the various sections to his entire satisfac- 
tion. 

The Excursion Committee, too, had received 
yarious suggestions as to the works most desirable 
to inspect—the coal and iron mines to be visited, 
the caves and limestone rocks to be examined. The 
principal difficulty, Mr. Eaton observed, did not con- 
sist in finding places of sufficient interest to engage 
the attention of the visitors, but in selecting those 
most easily available. 

The Mayor of Neath expressed his delight at the 
gratifying reception with which the Association was 
likely to meet, and said that he had summoned a 
meeting of the Neath Town Council for the purpose 
of considering the best way in which that borough 
could assist in promoting the object of this important 
Association. He proffered any services he could 
render either in his private or official capacity, and 
stated that the inhabitants of Neath would be de- 
lighted at having an opportunity of co-operating with 
their sister-town Swansea, 

Bazaars, boat-races, the exhibition of apparatus for 
the preservation of the lives of shipwrecked mariners, 
&e., and other nts, were di d 

Professor Phillips expressed the gratification he 
felt in believing that, through the activity of the 
local officers and committee, all the arrangements for 
the meeting were in such a state as to promise the 
fulfilment of the favourable expectations which had 
been formed of the approaching 18th meeting of the 
British Association. Referring briefly to the funda- 
mental object of the Association, the advancement of 
natural science, he showed that in respect of the 
local peculiarities of Swansea, the rich variety of its 
mineral productions, the extent and importance of the 
metallurgical processes founded upon them, there 
could be no doubt of a double advantage likely to arise 
to science and art from a meeting at Swansea,—to 
science, from bringing men of theoretical acquire- 

1 





ments into contact with pr 3; to 
art, from the possible improvement of these processes 
by the application of general theory. Moreover, it 
was well known that in and near Swansea more than 
one department of the natural sciences had been cul- 
tivated with eminent success. He was now assured, 
by repeated inspection, that Swansea afforded the 
requisite number of spacious rooms for the public 
business, in singularly advantageous proximity: it 
appeared also that a sufficient amount of accommoda- 
tion had been found in private houses, and lodgings 
for a moderate meeting of the Association; and there 
was evidently a strong and general desire to make 
this dation available. Finally, the means of 
access to Swansea, both by land and sea, were 
capable of expansion, so as to allow of the concurrent 
attendance of a considerable number of strangers. 
The means of defraying all just and reasonable 
expenditure were rapidly flowing in: effective co- 
operation had been secured on the part of mine- 
owners and proprietors of works ; and, generally, so 
much interest awakened at a distance from Swansea 
and Neath, as to justify the expectation that the ap- 
Proaching meeting might be regarded as truly a 
meeting for Wales. Under this impression, he might 
venture to advise the Committee to keep steadily in 
view the propriety of putting the various rooms which 
had been so liberally placed at their disposal, not only 
in good repair, but into an evidently good condition ; 
to put in good order the approaches to these rooms, 
Temoving whatever may detract from their good effect ; 
and, as a special kindness to strangers, to whom the 
topography of Swansea was unknown, he recom- 
mended a more complete naming of the principal 
streets. [The names of the various streets on 
Painted slates have been since put up.] Too much 
consideration could not be devoted to secure ample 
means of access to Swansea by land and sea, and to 
tender practically effective the many offers of hospi- 
tality to strangers which had been received. Refer- 
ning to a peculiar and favourite object of the Asso- 
Ciation—viz., the excitation of provincial research, and 
the combination of it into the general circle of British 
Science, he pressed upon the attention of the meeting 
the desirableness of strongly encouraging gentlemen 











resident in the vicinity of Neath, and 

in the whole mineral district, to prepare papers for 
the meeting, especially such as might relate to natural 
objects and local peculiarities. For such communi- 
cations to several of the sections of the meeting, the 
neighbouring counties certainly afforded abundant 
materials, and he had already found, with pleasure, 
that they had not passed unobserved. The manner 
of presenting and discussing such papers could be 
made known by programmes and in other ways, before 
the meeting, and the Association would most cer- 
tainly rejoice in receiving them, as a gratifying proof 
that its objects were understood and appreciated. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
May 15th.—The President in the chair. The fol- 
lowing papers were read :— 

1. “On the Composition and Origin of Condur- 
rite,” by J. Blyth, M.D. After alluding to the in- 
vestigations of Faraday, Kobell, and Rammelsberg, 
on this mineral, the author gives a full detail of his 
own experiments, from which the following analytic 
composition is arrived at in the 100 parts—copper, 
60°21; arsenic, 19°51; iron, 0°25; sulphur, 2°33; 
water driven off at 212°, 2°41; organic matters, 
15:29, consisting of earbon, 1°62; hydrogen, 044; 
nitrogen, 0°06; oxygen, 13°17. A curious fact of 
spontaneous heating, from the action of water on this 
mineral, is mentioned, by which the box in which 
some nodules of the mineral had been packed after 
washing, was forced asunder in all directions. 

2. “On the Action of Oxalic Acid upon the Alka- 
line Chlorides,” by A. G. Anderson. By treating 
the alkaline chlorides by oxalic acid in their equiva- 
lent proportions, the author finds that there results 
binoxalate of the alkali, free hydrochloric acid, and 
chloride of the base; in the case of chloride of po- 
tassium, quadroxalate of potash appears to be formed. 

3. “On the Argument for the Binary Theory of 
Salts derived from the Non-action of the Anhydrous 
Oxygen Acids on Organic Colours,” by George Wil- 
son, M.D. It is assumed by the supporters of the 
binary theory of salts, that the property of reddening 
vegetable blues being the test of an acid, the oxygen 
acids as such do not possess that property, and only 
acquire it by appropriating the elements of water, and 
becoming converted into hydrogen acids of new radi- 
cals. It appears to be implied, in this view, that a 
hydrogen acid, whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, pos- 
sesses, per se, a power of reddening blues, and that 
the reddening action of the hydrated oxygen acids is 
mainly owing to their containing hydrogen. The 
author finds that dry litmus paper may be kept for 
nine months in an atmosphere of dry sulphurous acid 
gas, without any change of colour being produced on 
the paper; that dry sulphurous acid in the liquid state 
does not immediately redden blue litmus paper, al- 
though the latter is directly wetted by it, and when, 
after some time, the blue colour is gradually con- 
verted into red, the change is probably due to the 
formation of water from the elements of the coloured 
paper, which are thus placed in the presence of an 
acid having a powerful affinity for water. These 
facts would therefore speak for the necessity of water, 
or the presence of hydrogen, in developing the acid 
properties in the sulphurous acid. But again, blue 
litmus paper has been kept for nine months in an 
atmosphere of dry sulphuretted hydrogen without 
undergoing change, and dry hydrochloric acid may 
be passed for five minutes in a current over dry 
litmus paper, without affecting its blue colour, al- 
though this is eventually converted into red. These 
facts appear to contradict the assumption that the 
hydrogen is the -main agent in developing the acid 
property; but the author is inclined to believe that 
the physical state of the acting substances exerts 
considerable influence upon the effects which result. 
The gaseous or even the liquid acids may not be able 
to come into sufficiently close contact with the 
colouring principle to effect a chemical ge, and 


physical as well as chemical relations, and that in 
the present state of our knowledge, we are not in a 
condition to decide whether it be the physical or 
chemical change in the acid which most, or alto- 
gether, determines the change in its action on organic 
colours. 

4. “ On the Artificial Formation of Urea from Ful- 
minic Acid,” by J. G. Gladstone, Ph.D. Wé6hler’s 
discovery of the artificial formation of urea from 
cyanic acid and ammonia rendered it’ important and 
interesting to ascertain whether fulminic acid, which 
is isomeric with cyanic acid, would, under certain 
circumstances, also afford the same product. Mr. 
Gladstone’s experiments have fully proved that this 
is the case. Sulphuretted hydrogen was passed 
through a solution of fulminate of copper and am- 
monia, and it was found that the acid in combination 
with the copper was converted into sulphocyanogen, 
whilst the fulminic acid, in combination with ammo- 
nia in the double salt, resolved itself into urea. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
CAMBRIDGE, July 1st.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred— 


Doctor of Medicine.—A. D. White, Pembroke College. 

Bachelor of Divinity.—W. Smith, St. John’s College. 

Bachelor of Laws.—M. Combe, Trinity Hall. 

Bachelor of Arts.—J. White, Clare Hall, 

July 3rd.—The following degrees were conferred— 

Doctor in Divinity.—R. Okes, King’s College. 

Doctors in Medicine—T. Blackall, Caius College; H. 
Davies, Queen’s College. 

Bachelor in the Civil Law.—N. Joseph, Trinity Hall. 

July 4th.—Commencement Day.—The exercises which 
carried off the prizes enumerated below, were recited by 
their respective authors, whose names are also given— 





Name of Author.! College. | Exercise. Prize. 





| 
G. J. Cayley.. Trinity.......English Poem.) Chancellor's 
| | Medal, 


A. F. Birch... King’s........|Latin Hexa- | Camden 
| meters...... Medal. 


C. Schreiber. Trinity......._ 
W. 8. Collett..|Clare Hall....|Latin Ode .. 


Browne’s 
H.C, A.Tayler, Trinity «eee |Epigrams.,. 


Medals, 


Greek Ode } Sir William 


E. H. Perowne Corpus Christi Greek Verse 
(translation.) 


Porson 
Prize. 








On the same day the following gentlemen, who had in- 
cepted on Saturday or Monday, were created Masters of 
Arts, with the exception of those to whose names an asterisk 
is prefixed— 

Masters of Arts.—J. J. Bumpstead, E. Thring, P. J. 
Brine, King’s College ; *C. H. Barton, H. Blackburn, W. 
Bryant, E. Coode, E. G. Hartwell, 8. J. Lyon, E. F. N. 
Rolfe, A. Stewart, *R. S. Tabor, R. St. Clair Aytoun, J. 
Beaumont, W. Blake, T. E. W. Blomefield, W. Boyce, 


-H. B. Brabazon, R. C. Cure, E. M. Dewing, J. G. Edwards, 


N. V. Fenn, C. C. Ferard, R. W. Fiske, H. Ford, J. G. C. 
Fussell, H. T. Gibbins, J. E. Hall, G. Head, I. J. Jermy, 
G. N. Laishley, W. B. Lightfoot, C. Long, E. H. Loring, G. 
Mather, F. 0. Mayne, A. Meggison, J. J. Miller, T. Mit- 
chell, H. G. Nicholls, A. B. Pollock, A. M. Preston, T. W. 
Prickett, J. Rawlinson, F. Randall, J. Richardson, C. Rus- 
sell, H. Sargant, E. Sayres, J. A. Shakespear, E. C. Taylor, 
T. W. Tindal, J. N. Townsend, V. K. Vade, H. Wigles- 
worth, C. B. Yeoman, Trinity College; F. H. Brett, T. 
Cox, R. Peirson, C. W. & Court, W. Ager, F. W. Burnett, 
C. W. Clubbe, J. C. Collins, E. Davys, W. Fellowes, W. 
Gilder, J. Gorham, E. Layng, J. Penistan, W. Read, H. 
Russell, A. Slight, J. Taylor, 8S. Thompson, J. H. C. Wright, 
Cc. A. Yate, St. John’s College; A. Salkeld, J. Ashwell, H. 
Dickinson, 8. Golding, E. Parker, St. Peter’s College ; 
*W. B. Calvert, C, Maxett, F. Grote, S. J. Phillips, Pem- 
broke College; S. B. Bristow, W. Cooke, Trinity Hall; 
G. B. Blenkin, R. P. Davies, *G. A. Fenton, *W. B. Kill- 
= M. M. Lamb, J. J. 8. Perowne, Corpus Christi Col- 
ege; J. Baird, R. Bickersteth, J. Buckley, B. Brander, I. 
Durrant, A. Scratchley, J. H. Thompson, Queen’s College ; 
W. Banks, R. J. Heafield, J. Hollingworth, M. Pugh, T. H. 
Sharpe, J. Thornton, J. Wilson, J. Bell, F. B. Danby, W 
Thornhill, Catharine Hall; R. W. Wheeler, J. F. Ogle, 
R. L. N. Roberts, 8. Stockdale, Jesus College; 8. Black- 
burn, C. Hill, S. C. Sharpe, D. M. Cust, F. H. Elliott, 
W. P. Goode, W. C. Izard, W. H. Leicester, A.'F. Padley, 
Christ’s College ; L. Smith, C. J. Betham, E. A. Darby, W. 
Dawes, J. J. Jacobs, W. F. Pierson, J. W. St. Quintin, 


. 





the mediating influence of water may be necessary 
only as a solvent to bring about this intimate con- 
tact; he therefore concludes that the removal of 
water from an oxygen acid most materially alters its 





1 College; T. Crossland, T. P. Dale, F. J. Hop- 
kins, F. W. Bromby, R. H. Cook, A. W. Ivatt, Sidney Col- 
lege; G. M. Jubb, T. S. Nelson, M. P. Sparrow, Clare 
Lf C. J. Lucas, 6. Baie, Magdalene College; I. H, 
lege. 
July 5th,—The following degrees were conferred— 
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Masters of Arts.—C. P. Stewart, Trinity College; C. 
Chamberlain, Corpus Christi College; W. H. Bodley, 
Queens’ College ; G. M. W. Peacock, Magdalene College. 

July Tth—The following degree was conferred— 

Bachelor of Arts.—W. ¥. Hobson, Catharine Hall. 

i — July 8th.— The following degrees were con- 
erred— 

Doctor in Civil Law.—J. Williams, Wadham. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—P. Parnell, Fellow of St. John’s. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. C. H. Hutchinson, Exeter; C. J. 
Homfray, Oriel; Rev. G. Jebb, Lincoln; J. T. Barlow, 
Christ Church; H. 8S. Milman, Fellow of All Souls; J. 

ush, St. Mary Hall; F. T. Woodman, J. Swayne, Mag- 
dalen Hall; G. J. Thomas, Trinity, grand d 


been great in many parts of India, and even in Eng- 
Iand, let the already very considerable library now 
before you testify. What with the liberality of your 
president, of one of your vice-presidents, of several 
of your members, and of others, including the court 
of directors, with the purchases made you have col- 
lected nearly two hundred volumes, most of them of 
value, and bearing on your pursuits. Let also your 
numismatic collections, amounting to upwards of 
400 specimens in silver and copper, of which a large 





iY 


Bachelors of Arts ——H. D. Ingilby, Demy of Magdalen ; 


R. H. Murray, Christ Church; P. A. Shuttleworth, Christ 
Church ; H. E. F. Garnsey, Demy of Magdalen, 
Bachelor of Music.—T.lons, Magdalen Hall. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF DELHI. 
In closing their first year’s session in May last, this 
Eastern association for the advancement of Archwo- 
logy (in a part of the world where there is so much 
of human interest and historical importance to be 
discovered) held an anniversary dinner, with the pre- 
sident, Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, in the chair. As 
heretofore we are favoured with the journal contain- 
ing a report of the proceedings; and, agreeably to 
our pledge to afford our readers the fullest antiqua- 
rian information which transpires, at home and 
abroad, we have abridged the following notice. The 
chairman, in proposing the toast of the day, observed 
—‘ He need hardly say that they were all engaged in 
important researches, in which they had received the 
most valuable assistance. .Their labours were, he 
might reasonably assert, looked to with great interest 
by many in India, and by the learned in Europe ; and 
it became them therefore to exert themselves so as to 
deserve the further approbation of those whose opi- 
union was of value. It was, indeed, a matter of con- 
gratulation that the progress of the society had been 
as rapid as its best friends could expect.” The next 
toast, given by Mr. Cope, was the health of the chair- 
man, which was duly honoured, and appropriately ac- 
knowledged. Brigadier Palmer was next toasted, 
and then the late secretary, who, in returning thanks, 
sketched the proceedings of the society during the 
year, whence we copy the following particulars :— 

“The total number of ordinary members would 
this day have been seventy-two, but the lamented, 
decease of one (the late Mr. Alexander Fraser) has 
reduced the number to seventy-one. 

“ You resolved, at an early period of your existence, 
to enter into communications with the various bodies 
in and out of India, whose pursuits are similar to 
your own, and the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, the 
Royal Asiatic Society of London, with its branches 
at Bombay and Madras, and the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, have responded te your invitation. The com- 
munications already before you from Mr. A. Roberts, 
from Lieutenant H. Lewis, from Captain Larkins, 
Lieutenant Maisey and others, are a sufficient 
guarantee that when your publication commences 
you will be at no loss for materials, especially as I 
have heard that the distinguished oriental scholar 
who has this day been elected to the office of secre- 
tary, has several communications of interest in a 
state of forwardness. In alluding to Major Loftie, 1 
hope he will permit me to congratulate the society on 
the choice they have made. Under what obligations 
you are to the late Governor-General for his assist- 
ance, let the interesting researches now in progress 
by Lieutenant Maisey in Bundelkund, declare; they 
are as costly to government as I trust they will be 
valuable to you; and your gratitude is due to Lord 
Hardinge for the liberality so readily manifested by 
him. ‘To Mr. Thomason, the distinguished Lieut.- 
Governor of these provinces, the patron of your 
society, and the supporter of all useful undertakings, 
your obligations are very considerable ; independent 
of a private contribution of large amount, your Ia- 
bours have met with signal public encouragement at 
his hands; and though the researches instituted in 
the Jumma Musjeed of Feerozabad have not been so 
snecessful as we had hoped, your thanks are not the 
less due to Mr. Thomason for the sum he placed at 
your disposal for the carrying on those researches.— 
That the interest manifested in your pursuits has 





ber has been presented by another of your vice- 
presidents and by Lieutenant R. B. Smith, speak of 
that interest, while other objects of curiosity, daily 
increasing, will in a short time enable you to boast 
of the nucleus of a museum, which perseverance and 
liberality on your part must in a few years render 
worthy of the ancient metropolis of India, and of the 
Archeological Society. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 3} p.m. 





a asatnaneietiitentts ee 
FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE Royal Academy closes next Saturday, and we 
have only a few words to add to our long catalogue 
raisonné. The dark sculpture-room held in its re- 
cesses (besides the works we have already noticed) 
a bust of the King of Holland; a statue of the young 
Lord Hyde, &c., by J. E. Jones; busts by P. Mac- 
dowell and R. Westmacott; a statue of a female 
equestrian by Count D’Orsay; two groups, of con- 
siderable merit, by G. G. Adams (the B. A. Gold 
Medallist of December last); a classic design, by 
E. G. Papworth; the “ Four Seasons,” by F. M. 
Miller; and other specimens of more or less preten- 
sion and merit ; but upon the whole we may observe 
that as architecture is now almost a blank in these 
exhibitions, sculpture has little reason to be proud of 
its position in the annual show. A few productions, 
certainly, approve the worth of our native school, and 
demonstrate that Genius has not quite deserted us 
even in this too little patronized branch of the Arts ; 
but on the whole its condition is far from satisfactory 
to those who admire and love the purest and most 
enduring of them all. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
CEYLON, 

[Though of rather an old date, we insert this letter, to 
complete the original series of a useful and interesting guide 
? — journey between England and India.—Ep. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Ceylon. 
Dear Sin,—My last letter was, I think, from Syra. 
On the third of October we reached Alexandria, after 
a smooth and pleasant passage; and, as is always 
the case in the Austrian Lloyd’s steamers, met with 
eyery attention and civility on the part of the officers 
of the steamer. The company are about building 
steamers of much greater power, for general service. 
T found the fortifications of Alexandria had advanced 
considerably since I was there in 1846: they are, I 
suppose, destined to be occupied by some European 
power one of these days; but there is little to interest 
the traveller in the town* or its neighbourhood, save 
getting a sight of its extraordinary master, the old 
Pacha, who looked remarkably well, and was as full 
of energy as ever.+ The English and French hotels 
are both tolerable. I left for Cairo on the ]4th 
October, by one of the Transit Administration 
steamers. We passed the ‘‘ barage” operations, which 
appear to be going on ; but it is not at all a settled 


* The value of houses in Alexandria is very considerable. 
Ibrahim Pacha, who has some of the best, lets one with 
what is called two flats, (a flat is a suite of rooms,) at from 
602. to 100/. per annum for each flat. 

+ Later accounts, as we have mentioned, state that he has 
been, and is, seriously indisposed from dysentery. 








point that satisfactory results, as regards regular and 
increased irrigation, will follow. It was a thousand 
pities that, before commencing a work of such magni- 
tude, bis Highness had not obtained the opinions of 
the first engineers in Europe; but such has not been 
the case, and the results are therefore entirely specu- 
lative. The transit between Alexandria and Cairo is, 
I think, on the whole, well managed. 

I found Cairo much improved. ‘The gardens in 
the neighbourliood of the Oriental Hotel are being 
very nicely laid out; the French Hotel (Oriental) in 
question is anything but good, and the attendance 
miserable. The English Hotel (Shepberd’s) is being 
enlarged, and, I hope, will be an improvement on its 
French rival. The marble mosque which the Pacha 
is building, at the citadel in Cairo, is really most 
magnificent, and reflects the highest credit on the 
architect, a Turk, who showed me over it, and 
appeared to be proud of his work. I was much 
astonished to see the extraordinary mildness of the 
Egyptian buffalo, so different from his Indian 
brother; flocks of them were being driven by a 
boy, and I saw many an urchin mounted on their 
backs, and swimming the Nile. The people appear 
to be getting more wretched from day to day. 
How they would hail an European master! Mo- 
nopoly abolished, and equal law for.rich and poor! 
But, as I ventured to prophesy in your columns 
on my last visit to Egypt, Nature will ultimately 
have her way; “the seven-league boot” system 
will never do; education and improvement in the 
masses “ must,” pari passu, take place with the intro- 
duction of European institutions. To attempt to 
civilize a country in any other way is absurd; and 
chaos, I feel sure, will, ere long, be the order of the 
day in Egypt, unless it be prevented by the interven- 
tion of the European powers. As a French writer 
says, speaking of the miserable condition of the 
Egyptians, “ La loi c'est la volonté de celui qui 
gouverne, et le mode d’execution, le baton.” The 
system of royal villages, and what are called aban- 
doned villages, is a frightful source of oppression to 
the unfortunate inhabitants. ‘hese villages are given 
to the Pacha’s governors; and the great object is, to 
“square” the unfortunate inhabitants as much as 
possible during the reigu of these “ thirty tyrants.” 
There is no use in being industrious; the visits of 
the Pacha’s tax-gatherer, or the creature of the local 
governor, only become more frequent. The popula- 
tion in Egypt is decreasing, I am informed, at a very 
considerable rate. 

I am not aware if the following anecdote of the 
Pacha’s love of monopoly, alias of ‘argent comptaut, 
has appeared before in print: Some years ago, an 
Armenian waited on him, and submitted a scheme 
for imposing a tax on every chatty (earthen vessel) 
of water that was taken from the Nile, and offered to 
purchase the monopoly, if the Pacha would issue a 
firman imposing the tax in question. His Highness 
was delighted with this notable proposition, and told 
his, the then, premier of the scheme with great glee. 
The Armenian called on the minister the next day, 
who, much to his honour, had the man well flogged, 
and nothing further came of this way of “ raising the 
wind :” [with the water! ] 

I remained three days at Cairo, making excursions 
to the mauy subjects of interest in the neighbourhood, 
all of which have been so often described that I will 
not weary you with a repetition. As our party had 
abundance of time before us to reach Suez to be 
ready for the steamer to Bombay, we rode quietly 
across the desert. I did the distance on one donkey 
in two nights. The merits and wonders, indeed, of 
the Egyptian donkey have been truly sung. I believe 
they do not, however, do out of the sandy soil of 
Egypt, where they are invaluable. I found the 
different stations in good order; they, together with 
the vans, appertain to the Transit Company, i. ¢., ate 
in the hands of the Pacha. Much time is lost in 
changing liorses; and a railroad,* or even a common 





* The scheme of a canal from Suez, runs, I fancy, _ 
chance of being adopted; its enormous expense and — . ° 
ful advantages, will, it is supposed, prevent its being mace, 
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tram-road would expedite matters wonderfully, but 
French intrigue has effectually frightened the Pacha 
from carrying out a measure which would be attended 
with unmixed good to Egypt, and, indeed, to the 
world. A railroad in Egypt can only, I fancy, be 
made to pay by being in the hands of the local 
government. 

Our Consul-General, the Hon. Mr. Murray, ap 
pears to be much liked in Egypt, and Mr. Stoddart, 
the Consul of Alexandria, who was absent on leave, 
is much respected for ability, &e. I did not see our 
Consul at Cairo, It would be a good plan to insist 
on these gentlemen occupying houses where the 
public can find them, A military friend of mine, 
of rank, was, for a long while, looking in vain in 
Cairo for the British Consulate, and at last found it 
in a building like a prison, and selected in an obscure 
alley. While on the subject of Consuls, I would 
mention, as worthy of adoption, the system in force 
in the French consular service, of having an attaché 
or two at the principal consulates, who are ready to 
take the place of their chefs, should the situation be- 
come vacant by promotion, death, or the incumbent 
proceeding on leave of absence. In the British con- 
sular service, On any vacancy taking place, the office 
is, taken temporary charge of by a clerk, which, in a 
place hke the Levant particularly, is very objection- 
able. Important points are daily occurring, which 
require the intervention &c. of the Consul, who 
should “ be up to his work,” by some previous ap- 
prenticeship. Again, the consular legal code is most 
lame, and its machinery works very badly; mary 
of the consular authorities with whom I came in 
contact complained of the want of a general and de- 
fined system. Ifthe enlightened and energetic Head 
of the Foreign Office in England cleansed the con- 
sular Augean stable, he would do an act of great 
public benefit. The Consuls in the Mediterranean, 
considering the deplorably lax state of morals of the 
Frank population, require to be armed with extensive 
authority to punish evil doers. 

We arrived at Suez on the 20th October, and found 
the Hotel, built by the Pacha (and which is let at a 
reasonable rent to an Englishman, who told me he 
expected to make a good thing of it), tolerably com- 
fortable. I ought to bear my testimony to the great 
attention and kinduess which I received, in common 
with others, from the agents of the Oriental and Pe- 
ninsular Company, both at Alexandria and Suez. The 
company arte lucky, indeed, to have such representa- 
tives ; it matters not to these gentlemen if you are 
going by their steamers or by the East India Com- 
pany's; the same attention and good-nature is meted 
out to you. 

We embarked on board the East Iudia Company's 
steam-frigate “ Acbar,” on the 23rd October, with 
about forty passengers, the majority of them belong- 
ing to the East India Company's service, and some 
mercantile gentlemen, and a most pleasant party. 
We arrived at Aden on the 30th, and left on 31st 
October: little change has taken place since my last 
visit in September, 1846; the Arabs are more peace- 
able. We got to Bombay on the 8th November, and 
Thad only a few hours to visit the bustling capital 
of Western India. It is an extraordinary fact that 
the superintendent of the Indian navy, who is some- 
how or other most unpopular in Bombay, &c., gives 
directions, when steamers come out from England 
for the service of the East India Company, and 
fitted up with cushions, mattresses, &c., that all 
fittings up should be sold!! The unhappy passenger, 
therefore, who broaght no mattress with him (I 
brought mine from Constantinople, with one of those 
invaluable travelling articles, a Turkish quilt), had 
nothing for it but to make his cloak “do duty” for 
one. I wont offend ears polite by stating where we 
Wished the gallant chef of the Bombay navy! The 
East India Company keep up an extensive steam- 
packet service at a loss to themselves, preventing a 
private company from carrying the bi-monthly mails, 
and yet treat the passengers in the way I have 
pointed out. The intelligent officers of their navy 
are most disgusted. They are compelled to serve in 
the East India Company's packet-steamers in which 





passengers are taken, who, naturally feeling very 
sore at the discomfort they experience (although they 
pay a heavy rate of passage-money), vent their anger 
in no measured terms. Why all this takes place no 
person save the superintendent can tell: it is taking 
money under false pretences to carry passengers at 
all when their comforts are disregarded (I allude 
especially to lady passengers), for no earthly reason. 
A little quiet agitation may do some good. 

While on the subject of steamers, I find the 
Oriental and Peninsular Company have reduced their 
rates between India and Southampton, and are wisely 
(and I hope for all sakes it will be a large reduction) 
going to reduce the rates of passage between Ceylon 
and the Presidencies of India, &c. But they con- 
tinue to keep up the preposterous rate between Ceylon, 
Egypt, and Suez, charging 87/. for half a cabin, or 
perhaps a deck passage, if the cabins are occupied ; 
the duration of the passage is about, on an average, 
eighteen days ; the charge from Ceylon to Southamp- 
ton is only 101/., the transit expenses from Suez to 
Alexandria 12/., and the passage between Alexandria 
and Southampton by the Oriental and Peninsular 
steamers 40/. for each passenger; the monstrous 
charges between Ceylon and Suez are, it is stated, to 
prevent passengers as much as possible from going 
via Trieste. This procedure is quite unworthy of so 
great a company, and if persisted in will do more to 
ensure an energetic and to them losing, opposition 
than any other measure, 

On the 9th November I embarked in the small but 
comfortable Ceylon Government steamer (whose 
captain is well known for his kindness and attention 
to his passengers), and after a delightful run of six 
days along the Malabar coast, with the magnificent 
ghauts in the background, we arrived at Colombo. 
We touched at C in, Calecut, and Cochin— 
the latter is fast becoming a place of note, and ship- 
building is carried on to a considerable extent. The 
towns I have mentioned are embosomed in cocoa-nut 
topes, Anglicé groves, and resemble the southern 
coast of Ceylon. 

I found many improvements in the shape of build- 
ings in Colombo and Kandy, in the shops of new 
buildings, and have been delighted with the Botanical 
Gardens, which are now in charge of a gentleman 
whose energy and talent you have favourably men- 
tioned in your review of his work on Brazil, 1 mean 
Dr. Gardner. The gardens bid fair to become, not 
only most useful to the colony, but of great service 
to the botanical establishments in Europe, &c. 

I found that by orders from the Home Govern- 
ment, Buddhoo’s tooth, the relic which, for political 
purposes, has been kept in the custody of the local 
authorities since the taking of the interior (the Kan- 
dyan provinces), has been given over to a committee 
of native Kandyan chiefs. They were unwilling to 
take charge of it, as they preferred it being under the 
care of the Government, but were told that the Home 
Government could no longer keep it; but the British 
sentry is withdrawn, and the relic (‘* Dalada,” as it is 
called), with its jewels, some of which are very 
valuable, are now, as I have mentioned, in the 
custody of the Kandy and Native Chiefs. 

The Island finances are rather depressed for the 
moment, but there is no cause to apprehend any per- 
manent falling off. On the contrary, there is reason 
to hope that in a year or two they will be in a 
healthier and more regular state than they have been 
for some time. Many important colonial changes are 
on the anvil. 

It may be of some interest to you to be informed, 
that the interesting and extensive tour I have made 
has cost me little more (taking the extra time of 
seven weeks into calculation) than if I had gone 
direct from Southampton to Ceylon. 

I have to thank you for the insertion of my letters, 
which, perhaps, may have been of some slight use to 
the public. They have been penned most hurriedly 
on the decks of steamers, at railway stations, &c., 
which must plead my excuse for any errors of omission 
or commission. 





T remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 





NOTES FROM ABROAD, 


German Press.—Voss of Dusseldorf, and D'Oench 
of Liegnitz, have summoned all the master printers 
to a general meeting at Leipzig, on the 17th, The 
object is the discussion for fixing a uniform standard 
throughout Germany for the rate of wages, as well 
as for printing both for the government and the 
public. The meeting is to take place at the Book- 
sellers’ Bourse, and all master printers who are pre- 
vented from attending, are to specify the same in 
writing, and state whether they will subscribe to the 
resolutions; if not, they will be excluded from the 
general union. 


West Prussian Universities —The principal pro- 
fessors having rejected Government interference, have 
proceeded to discuss the reform of the scholastic 
system, and determined that all plans of public in- 
struction, from the lowest charity school to the prin- 
cipal university, must form an organic whole; that 
this general system must emanate from the highest 
authority, but that the selection of tutors &c.,as well 
as the payment of their stipends, must be left to the 
option of the parish or district in which the schoo] is 
situated. ‘That in order that the children of indigent 
persons may not be excluded from the higher semina- 
ries, the payment shall not, as heretofore, be stated, 
but shall vary according to the resources of the parents. 
That a university education shall no longer be deemed 
indispensable to admission into the higher offices 
either of church or state, but that every competent 
person, whether educated by a private tutor, in a pri- 
vate school, or otherwise, shall be eligible. These 
various propositions the heads of towns have resolved 
to incorporate in an address, which is to be sub- 
mitted to the German Parliament. 


Academy of Neufchdétel—The abolition of this 
beacon of learning in Switzerland is most keenly 
felt and deplored there, and the more so, because the 
radical regiment of the Vaudois have likewise de- 
stroyed the academy of Lausanne, turning the pro- 
fessors out of doors, as they have now also done 
to the thirty professors of Neufchatel! 








BIOGRAPHY. 


Viscount de Chateaubriand.—Amid the convulsions 
of his country, and thousands perishing of wounds 
received in ruthless civil war, this man of litera- 
ture, peace, humanity, and religion, has breathed his 
last. He was born in Brittany, in the year 1769,—so 
wonderfully fertile in the production of great men,— 
and was destined to form one of the number whose 
name will go down to after ages with the most famous 
of that memorable epoch. His Genius of Christianity 
and his Atala created a deep sensation, not only in 
France but throughout Europe, which hailed a bril- 
liant revival of poetry and a purer tone of morality 
rising out of the blights and shadows of the revolu- 
tionary period and its antecedent corruptions. M. 
de C. had been schooled in the world of adversity,— 
a penniless wanderer in America and England. In 
the latter country he was at one time the recipient of 
a public charity; at another, the representative of 
the restored royal Bourbons of France. His political, 
like his literary and personal life, saw many changes. 
He resigned employment when the Duc d’Enghien 
was put to death; and in his later years adhered to 
the elder branch of the Bourbon family, holding the 
Due de Bordeaux to be the legitimate king. But his 
memory will rest on his writings, and not on his 
politics. His productions in almost every class of 
literature are so voluminous, that a Parisian publisher 
gave him 1000/. for the right to publish a collection 
of them. His funeral was celebrated on Saturday, 
with those ceremonies which are so welcome to 
Parisian tastes and crowds. An immense number 
of his distinguished contemporaries attended, M. 
Paton, Director of the Academy, pronounced the 
eulogium ; and the body was deposited in the church 
of the Missions Etrangeres, previous to being re- 
moved to St. Malo, there to be consigned to a final 
resting-place on one of the wild and picturesque rocks 
near the mouth of the harbour, 





ORIGINAL, . 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
THE SONG OF JACK AND TOM. 
T am induced to think that the curious ballad printed 
from recitation in your last number is really of a very 
ancient date, as it appears to me to have been written 
on the occasion of the journey of Prince Charles and 
the Duke of Buckingham to Madrid in 1623. We 
learn from “ Wilson,” p. 225, that “the Prince and 
Buckingham had false beards for disguises to cover 
their smooth faces, and the names of Jack Smith and 
Tom Smith, which they passed with, leaving behind 


them impressions in every place that they were not’ 


the persons they presented.” The anecdote of their 
being refused refreshment is related by Wooton, and 
although the conclusion of the song is not true, yet 
it accords exactly with the anticipations which were 
formed in England when the news of their departure 
became known. Consider it, indeed, as having been 
composed immediately after the Prince and Duke left 
England, and it will be found to contain no allusions 
that cannot be readily explained. In Halliwell’s 

“ Letters of the Kings of England,” vol. ii. p. 171, 

will be found a very curious poem on the same sub- 
ject, in which the travellers are called Jack and Tom 
in every verse, E. H. RB. 


THE DRAMA. 


Her Majesty's Theatre.—The Lucy of Lammermoor 
on Tuesday filled the theatre to an overflow in every 
part; and, not to speak of the singing, the acting of 
Jenny Lind is, indeed, enough to attract delighted 
audiences every night to this performance. Never 
was art more perfectly concealed, and the agony of 
nature more truly personated. Her very fingers seem 
to feel the tragic hopelessness of her condition, and the 
last exhaustion is most affecting. Such a scene, alto- 
gether, is rarely witnessed upon the stage. 

On Thursday, Le Nozze di Figaro was produced, 
for the first time this season; and the Susanna of 
Mile. Lind, if possible, more attractive and successful 
than ever. Her “Deh Vieni” alone is worth a whole 
opera, The other parts were adequately filled. 

Covent-Garden—Royal Italian Opera.—Various 
novelties have been added to the ballet department 
here; and Mile. Robert, from the Paris Academy, and 
Lucille Grahn have appeared in short and well-selected 
morceaux of popular ballets. On Thursday, the 
Nozze di Figaro, with a cast embracing nearly all the 
great singers, was done in a style of almost unsur- 
passable excellence. The music was given without 
fault or slur, and the whole of the artists were in 
perfect voice. We are told that the preparations for 
the “command” night, next Thursday, are on a scale 
of great magnificence. The royal box is to be fitted 
in the centre of the house, and to occupy the space 
of four of the boxes in the grand and four in the 
first tiers, and the whole theatre is to be highly de- 
corated for the occasion. The opera is to be the 
Huguenots, for the first time in this country, and the 
east is amazingly strong. 

Drury Lane.—On Monday, as we anticipated, the 
theatre was crowded to overflow, and had a very 
brilliant appearance, everybody in the boxes being in 
full evening dress, and Her Majesty's box fitted up 
in a beautiful style. The Queen was received and 
the national anthem sung amid fervent demonstra- 
tions of loyalty; and the ensemble was most’ gratify- 
ing to the mind, as well as most delightful to the 
eye. Our sense of the-occasion was, that in h = 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


with Mr. Macready’s letter on behalf of the Dumas 
troop, and had procured admission for the sole pur- 
pose of manifesting their displeasure, got up what is 
vulgarly called, and is in the lowest meaning of the 
term, a row, and by hootings and hissings prevented 
several of the early scenes of the play from being 
heard, No wonder that rank and refinement should 
seek their quiet pleasures in foreign houses, when 
such offensive proceedings occur to alarm and dis- 
gust them when they are induced to visit the exhibi- 
tion of native performances. Mr. Macready, by a 
judicious address to the malcontents, ascribing their 
misconduct to their being too much crowded, and re- 
turning their admission money to those who chose 
to go away, allayed the unseemly storm, and the 
three acts of Henry VIII. were played out without 
further interruption. His Wolsey is well-known to be 
a splendid work of art, and it was never more finely 
executed. But these are not circumstances which fall 
in the way of criticism, and we shall merely add that 
Phelps’s Henry was excellent, Miss Cushman’s Kathe- 
rine not less so, and the minor parts of Anne Bullen, 
Cromwell, and Lord Sands, ably represented by 
Mrs. Nisbett, Mr. Leigh Murray, and Mr. Compton. 
In the Jealous Wife, Mrs. Warner sustained the 
principal character most effectively. The scenes be- 
tween her and her husband (Macready) were at once 
very forcible and highly comic. Phelps as Major 
Oakly, and all the less prominent parts were filled in 
a manner to prove that if we. still had theatres there 
need be no lack of actors to grace them. Braham 
led the musical department with astonishing vigour 
and success; and the whole, with the abatement we 
have mentioned, went off in a style to reconcile us 
somewhat to matters we are wont to regret in con- 
nexion with the state of our national drama and 
dramatic literature, and to afford us even yet, hopes 
of the dawn for both of a brighter day. We have 
still living authors and performers fit for any worthy 
achievement. Let us only have women of honour, 
and gentlemen, instead of —— and ——, and we 
need not despair of public patronage and the restora- 
tion of Shakspere’s temple. 

St. James’s.—To judge from the appearance of the 
house on Wednesday evening, we should feel inclined 
to congratulate Mr. Mitchell on the success.of his 
benefit, No manager has catered for the amusement 
of the public with greater taste and discrimination 
than Mr. Mitchell; and we were glad to see so gra- 
tifying an acknowledgment of his merits as the St. 
James's Theatre presented on this occasion. Four 
new pieces were brought forward; and amongst the 
actors were Sainville, Grassot, Ravel, and Alcide 
Tousez, and the whole entertainments were of the 
highest order. 

Princess’s.—A new farce, with the laughable title 
of Pay me, or if you don’t , has been produced 
here, and being capitally acted by Oxberry and Mrs, 
Selby, its success has been as great as it deserved. 
It is not of great pretension, but is amusing enough, 
and far more tolerable than the wearisome ballet, 
Un jour de Noce, which has also been added to the 
entertainments, and which is very slow indeed. 

Lyceum.—A good adaptation of a French vaude- 
ville by Mr. Morton, and called Poor Pillicoddy, was 
brought forward at this theatre with complete success 
on Wednesday. Buckstone, in his peculiar manner, 
sustains the character of the hero with much comi- 
cality, and is well supported by Mr. H. Hall and 
Misses Howard, Lee, and Marshall. 





ing Mr. Macready, by commanding the performances, 
and going in state for his benefit (royal acts without 
precedence in the annals of the drama), her Majesty 
marked, not only her regard for the legitimate Eng- 
lish stage, but her respect for the individual whose 
public exertions in the cause, eminent talent as an 
illustrator of our country’s immortal dramatic genius, 
and high personal character, have all rendered him an 
honourable type of the profession, and an object well 
deserving of this exalted tribute. Yet, on the raising 
of the curtain, unrestrained by decorous feeling to- 
wards the Queen, a kind of people in the gallery who 


(it was understood beforehand) were discontented: 


lympic.—With a working company selected from 
most of the minor theatres, the little Olympic has 
opened for a summer season with light vaudeville 
pieces for the attraction; and as far as we may judge 
from the opening night, with great probability of 
obtaining a fair share of patronage. 


VARIETIES. 

The Cholera, says «letter from Bucharest, of June 
23, has put politics completely in abeyance, in con- 
sequence of its fearful ravages. Panic fills the 
public mind, and nearly two hundred cases in a single 
day carry off the inhabitants with terrible rapidity, 








The Agricultural Society, meeting at York, appears 
to develop a number of matters of much interest as 
regards improvement in the grand source of all our 
national wealth and prosperity. Professor Johnstone, 
of Durham, one of the ablest of scientific labourers 
in this important field, delivered an admirable lecture 
on the application of science to the cultivation of the 
soil; and pointed out the means by which fertility 
and increase could be attained. Many new imple- 
ments or improved machines have also been exhi- 
bited, and rewarded with prizes; and, in short, en- 
couragement is given to everything that can tend to 
promote the welfare of the farmer and the agricul- 
tural classes. Mr. Llewellynn Jewett has, as here- 
tofore, prepared and published a nice little volume, full 
of all needful information, as a guide to the proceed - 
ings, (York, R. Sunter,) and from which we learn that 
6400 members were on the list, and that next year's 
meeting would be held at Norwich. 

The Stationers’ and Paper Manufacturers’ Pro- 
vident Society held its Ninth Anniversary dinner on 
Tuesday, at the London Tavern—Mr, John Dicken- 
son in the chair. About seventy warm supporters of 
this -excellent institution attended, and nearly 350/. 
was collected in liberal subscriptions. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Aird’s French Grammar, bey 1s. 6d. 
——- Latin Grammar, boards, 1s. 6d. 
Andrew’s Preatz Quotidiane, third edition, fep. cloth, 9s. 
Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) First oes Book, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 6d, 
Apocrypha, 12mo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Bather's 8 (V. E.) Hints on Catechising, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Bramwell’s (Rev. W.) Memoirs, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Brown’s (Rev. A. W. - -guepe gnc on Solomon’s Song, Part 

I., 18mo, cloth, "os. 6 

Byrne's ‘8 ,{0. ) First sie Books of Euclid, coloured, diagrams, 


Calvin's (John) oe the End of the Law, 4to, 7s. 6d.; 
illustrated, 12s. 

Caulder’s (Rev. F., «. A.) eee of Higher Parts of 
Arithmetic, i2mo, cloth, 3s. 6d 

City ; or Physiology of London Business, 12mo, second edi- 
tion, 6s. 

Eda Morton and her Cousins, on vig 6s. 

English Embroidery, 16mo, 

Evans’ Spirit of Holiness, 18mo, ce ‘fourth edition, 2s, 6d. 

Flugel’s German Dictionary, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £2 2s. 

Fry’s (Mrs.) Memoirs, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, second edition, 24s. 

Garden’s (Rev. F.) Discourses on Heavenly Knowledge and 
Love, 8vo, 5s. 

Gap of ees a Tale of Irish Highlands, 3 vols. 8yo, 
£1 Ls. 

Graham’s Deonastio Medicine, tenth edition, 8vo, om lés, 
Hughes’ (Rev. John) Self Teacher, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6 

Island of Liberty; or Equality and mele tg 12mo, 
cloth, 4s. = 

James’ (G. P. R. , Works, vol. 17—Gowrie; the King’s 
Plot, 8vo, cloth, 8s 

Jones’ Book of the Heart, third edition, 18mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Lee’s aan Laws of Shipping, third edition. 12mo, cloth, 
78. 


Maswoll’s Irish Monuments, 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Mitford’s Our Village, 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. 

New a Version of the Psalms, by W. H. B. 12mo, 
cloth, 

— 8 "(iion. Mrs.) The Martyr; a Tragedy, 8vo, sewed, 


2 
Pascal Frenne Letters, by M‘Crie, second edition, fep., 


cloth, 5: 
— . "Prelate, and the People, by a Clergyman, 12m, 


cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Private Letters of Queen Victoria and Louis Philippe, 18mo, 


cloth, 3s. 

Riddell and Rogers’ Index to Public Statutes, Part I., royal 
8vo, 21s. 

Sprague’s (W. B., D.D.) Lectures on True Christianity, 
12mo, cloth, 2s, 

Sermons for Sabbath aay: = Myf us & Ministers of the Free 
Church of Scotland, 12mo, cloth. 

Sosenite » Vek being an Exposition of the Apocalypse, post 


sidneys ‘Semuel) Railways ~y Agriculture in North Lin- 
colnshire, 24mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Taylor’s (Jeremy) Reverence due to Altars, 4to, 2s. 6d. 

Testimony to the Truth ; or Autobiography of an Atheist, 
8vo, 9s. 

Theodore, his Brothers and Sisters, edited by-Rev. W. 

Nevins, ‘cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Tute’s Holy Times and Seasons, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 

[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the me 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MLLE. JENNY LIND. 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The Nobility, Patrons of the ra, and the Public are re- 
spectfully oe that a GRAND EXTRA NIGHT will _ a 
oa THURSDAY NEXT, July 20th, 1848, on which occasion MLLE. 
JENNY LIND vill have the honour to appear in one of her favourite 
characters. To be followed by various Entertainments in the Ballet 
Department, combining the talents of Mile. Carlotta Grisi,§Mlle. 
Carolina Rosati, Mile, Marie Taglioni, and Mlle. Cerito, &c., &c, 

The Free List is suspended, the Public Press excepted. 
Pit Tickets may be obtained, as usual, at the Box Office of the 
Theatre, price 10s. 6d. each, where applications for Boxes, Pit, Stalls, 
and Tickets, are to be made. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
M. THALBERG has the honour to announce that his GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT will take place in the Great Concert Room 
of her Majesty’s Theatre, TO-MORROW (MONDAY) MORNING, 
July the 17th, 1848, and will be supported by the talent of Mile. 
JENNY LIND. 
PROGRAMME. 


DOS alah. re Belletti, “Venti peso 


oe ee 





7 Donizerrt. 


Canzone—Sig. Colle: ti, “Se iavita”™ oa +» ‘Tapournr. 
Fantasia on subjects from “ Don Pasquale,” (by y Desire) THatperc. 
Duetto—Sig. Colletti and Lablache, “ D’un bell? uso,” Rossin 
(Turco i in Italia) .. .. ~eareameed 
Grand Scena from ane ee “utile. Jenny Lind, Weer. 
Cavatina—Sig. Belletti, “* 11 mio piano,” (Gaza Ladra) Rossiy1. 
Barearolle—(first time of performauce).. .. .. «+ HALBERG. 
Romanza—Sig. Gardoni, ( Favorita) Donizerri. 
Le Lezione di Canto—Mlle. Jenny Lind and! ‘Sig. Labiache, Frogavanti. 
New Tarantella “i: = , é Ulett, ana ee HALBERG, 
Grand Terzetto— i e! etti, olletti, and Lablac e, 
oP “3 e guarda,” ( Margherita vs ; } Marxannzn 
Pantasia on subjects from “‘ Luerezia Borgia’ . THALBERG. 
Mile. Jenny Lind will also sing the wedish Melodi 
M. Thalberg will have the honour to accompany hina Jenny Lind on 
the Pianoforte. 
The Doors will open at One, and the Concert commence at Two 
o'Clock. Applications for Tickets to be made at the Box Office. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
On TUESDAY po -_ 18th, J be performed, Donizetti’s 
Opera, I LAMMERMOOR 
Lucia, Mme. a. . teeing} her first a) appearance this season in sy 
firs 


a 








character, of mg - she was the origi lo geen ae matted Alisa, Mm 

Bellini; Enrico, Si ig. (his in that ae 
racter at the Royal Italian Opera); Higardo, M. Roger (his fe 
appearance since his return from 














RCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, — The 
President—The Eant Browsxow, Lord-Lieutenant of the County 
HUDSON TURNER, Sec. 

A the Cavendish Society will be held on MONDAY, the 17th 

hemical Reports and eye being the first of the Society’s 

HE IRISH AMELIORATION SOCIETY. 
LOR M LEY, Chairman. 

For the permanent and profitable employment of the people and the 

of view, 

loo Place, Pall Mall; and 6, ‘King liam Street, City. 

“All that our labouring population require to make them con- 


Fifth Annual Meeting will be held at LINCOLN, commencing 
TUESDAY, JULY 25th, and terminating MONDAY, JULY 3ist. 
of Lincoln, A printed Pro; me of the P. lings and Excursions 
may be had at the Office of the Instat, No. 12, Haymarket. 

AVENDISH SOCIETY. 

GENERAL MEETING of the Members of 
JULY, at Three r.m.,in the House of the President, 9, Torrington 
8 uare, for the Election of Officers and other business, A Volume of 
oan will be laid on the tab! 

og iT = AuRIN GTON, } Honorary Secretaries, 
(To be Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Cay ital, on th £10 Shares. 
Mason-Gunerat Mtecs, (late Chief En eineer, Bengal,) 
Chairman of Committee of Works. 
improvement of their social condition, offering at the same time im- 
portant advantages in a Sanitary, A 1 1 point 

Full particulars of the Plaus and Objects of the Society, with the 
Names of Directors, Officers, &c. ma: —. be had at the Offices—2, Water- 
1 
Bankers—Messrs. "Herries, Farquhar, and Co.; and Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Smiths, 
tented and happy, is remunerative employment.”—Father Mathew, 
April 5th, 1848. 





DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
z 7 oe OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London, Subscribed Capita; 

500, 

vane Ome was Established in 1841, and possesses tables formed on 
a@ scientific basis for the assurance of diseased lives. 

HEALTHY LIVES, both at Home and i 2 ponin Climates, are 
Assured with as much “facilit and at lower rates than at most other 
offices ; and ee of HALF.-A- MILLION sterling, fully subscribed, 
affords a for the of the Compauy’s 
cagagements. 

tuses and forms of Proposal will be forwarded, IY free, 
on ABP ication to any of the Society’s Agents, or to FRANCI 
NEISON, Actuary, 25, Pall Mall, London. 








the C 
Polonini; Arturo, Sig. wis After which will be gives a Scene een 
A CENERENTOLA, 
in which Mlle. Alboni will sing the celebrated aaninn, “Non Piu 
Mesta.” Com r, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. 
Costa, To conclude _ the Ballet of 
ANON LESCAUT, 
in which Mile. Lucile Grahn will Dance. 
Admission to the Pit, 8s. To the New Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s. 
The perfurmances will commence at Eight o'clock. 
Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes for the Night or Season, to be obtained 
at the Box Office of the Theatre, which is Open from Eleven till Half- 
past Five o'clock, and at the principal Libraries and Music Sellers. 


Rett ITALIAN OPER A: 
COVENT GARDEN. 
BY COMMAND. 

Oo THURSDAY NEXT, July 20th, 1848, by Command of HER 
MOST ae ap Sey MAJESTY, will be performed, for the first time, 
Meyerbeer’s Grand — 

LES HUGUENOTS 
The principal characters by Mme. Castellan, Mme. Pauline Viardot, 

Mile. Alboni, Mme. Bellini. Sig. Tagliafico, Sig. Luigi Mei, Sig. 
Lavia, Sig. Soldi, Sig. Polonini, Sig. eg me Sig. Talamo, Sig. Mario, 
Sig. Marini, and Sig. Tamburini. The Sceue bey a Messrs. Grieve and 
Telbin. The Dresses by Mrs. Bailey and Mme, Marzio. The Appoint- 
ments by Mr. Blamire. The et yas Mr, Allen. The Dances 
by M. Appiani. The Mr. A. Harris. Com- 
poser, Director of me Music, and ‘Conductor Mr. Costa. With other 
of which will be duly announced. 
Spal New Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 











at Eight o’clock. 
Tickets, Stalls, oan Boxes, to be obtained at the Box Office of the 
Theatre, and at the priocipal Libraries and Music Sellers. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF Snes, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
LAST WEEK. 


OTICE is hereby given that the EXHIBI- 

TION of the ROYAL ACADEMY will continue OPEN until 

SATURDAY N EXT, ithe 22nd INSTANT, when it will FINALLY 

CLOSE, Admission Sue bi from Eight o’Clock till Seven) One 
Shilling, Catalogue, ¥ billing. 

N P. ‘ESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 
Exhibitors are -.. ~ send for taeir works on Wednesday, the 
26th, or Thursday, t 





e 27th. 


, BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
HE GALLERY, with a COLLECTION of 
PICTURES by Ancient Masters and deceased British Artists, 
OPEN daily from Ten till Six o’Clock. Admission 1s. Catalogues 1. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


SOGIEEY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 


COLOURS.—The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, . a Mall East, each day, from 


Nine till Dusk, Admittance, 1s. 6d. 
wechone® A. ee Sec. 
LL CLOSE SATURDAY, JULY 

HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
Tow NOW OPEN at th .—FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
Cat EN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall Admission, 1s. 

alogues, 6 JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

wil ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING 
id at Oe and will commence on WEDNESDAY, 


the 9th of AUGUST. 
N TAYLOR, F.R.8., General Treasurer. 














2, Duke Street, Adept 





GOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS throughout 

ENGLAND and —. Established 1772. 

'—The ee of Romnzx. 


Vice-Presidente—Lord Kenyon; Right Hon, Sir R. Peel, Bart , M.P. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., F.R.8. 
Auditors—John Pe + and Capel Cure, Esq. 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS” held in Craven Street, on Wed- 
nesday, the 5th day of July, 1848, the cases of 23 Petitioners were 
consi ered, of which 17 were approved, 1 rejected, 3 inadmissible, and 
2 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held on the 7th of June, TWENTY-THREE 
DEBTORS, of whom 18 had Wives and 43 Children, have been Dis- 

charged from the Prisons of Evgland and Wales; the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with the Society, 
was £222 4s. 9d.; and the following 
BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST RFFORT: 
B. Whitelock, Esq., per Messrs. Cocks and Co, A#2 2 0 
E.8. Chandos Pole, sq.,perditto .. .. «. > : . 
C. T. Tower, Esq., per Boles. Drummonds 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond "cabbeli, See the 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Tomales also by the following Bankers: 
Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, Veres; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the books may be 
seen by those who are inclined to support the Charity, and where the 
Society meet on the first Wednesday in every mon 


JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 
‘Te VISITORS 





TO THE CONTINENT, 

and to ARTISTS.—Mesers. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, ‘No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, B. e, &c., from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing t the Custom House, &c., 
oe they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 
wor! 


R?. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Lo having greatly increased his stock 
ef WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his varicus assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold = pe and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
cooweney ters silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 

82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Sulnaes (Clock-Tower Area). 


| by mentter do PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eru Ire affections of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Pornenias Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 

bl fi on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ Petro.ine Snavine 
Soar” is bland and b allaying the i ion felt in 














ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 

T= Arrangements of the Committee - being 

nearly completed, Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members 
are requested to forward their names, that they may be included in 
the next announcement of the jety’s proceedings. Annual sub- 
scription, One Guinea. The Prospectus may be obtained of Mr. T. L 
Donaldson, Bolton Gardens, Russell Square, Hon. Treas.; or of Mr. 
Wyatt Papw orth, 10, Caroline Street, Bedford Square, Hon. Sec. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 





Valuable and useful Library, a few Mi ip s and Autographs, 
three choice Bronze Groups, a Double-b lied P ion Gua, 
by Mortimer, &c. 

perrick and SIMPSON, (Successors to 

Mr. Frercuen,) Auctioneers of Literary Property, will SELL 
SLY 17th, an at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, 

JULY 17th, and Five following days, ¢ at One o'clock most punctually, 

a valuable of Books, i the Library of a Gentleman 

removed ke the North, consisting of the Works of the best Writers 

ou Divinity, History, Law, Science, Topography, and general Litera- 
tare. May be viewed. Catalogues will be seut on application. 











Ancient Historical Portraits and Miniatures, and other objects of 
Art, collected by the late Mr. William Forster. 

UTTICK and SIMPSON, (Successors to 

Mr. tyes Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 

of Art, will SELLE by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 191, Picca- 
dilly, on TUESDAY, JULY 25th, at One o’clock most punctually, 
the extensive and valuable Collection of Ancient Historical Portraits 
and Miniatures, = by the late Mr. William Forster, including 


some fine specimens 
Holbein, | Oliver, 
Petitot, Zucchero, &c. 


Cooper, 

Danvers, Jannette, 
Also, Pictures, including a fine pair by Van der Meulen, painted for 
General Lochmann; a beautiful 7h. by Netscher: an exquisitely 
painted pair of subjects, by C. W. Hamilton; and other fine Palnt- 
ings; avery elegant Ormolu Clock; a splendid set of Arrowsmith’s 
Maps on spring rollers, in two S: nish Mahogany cases, (formerly in 
Crockford’s Club House;) Antique Marble Busts, &c. Catalogues 
will be sent on application. 


Porbus, 








Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo, price Three Guineas. 


ANNALS of the ARTISTS of SPAIN. 

By WILLIAM STIRLING, Esq. 
trated with Eng gs on Steel, Stone, and Wood. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Discursive and ornate, Mr. Stirling enriches his pages with curio- 
sities of literature bearing upon the manners and spirit of different 
epochs, larding the dry details of inferior artists now with grave 
history, anon with Court gossip and anecdote; thus an olla podrida 
is set before us stuffed with savories, the national garlic not omitted, 
but so judiciously proportioned that our fairest reader may welcome 
this candidate for favour to her innermost boudoir.” — Quarterly 


Review. 

“ By the judi ixture of dote with di and 

* dphy in the criticism, Mr. Stirling has succeeded i in keeping u 
varying the interest mers yor oe His lives of , Velasques an 
Murillo are admi b 

“The ‘Annuals of the Artists of Spain’ is a fresh, ‘agreeable, and in- 
forming work. Mr. Stirling’s plan is a very good one, imparting more 
unity, argeness, and breadth than are generally found in biographies 
of painters.” —Spectator. 

“ A production of a more comprehensive nature, and a more sterling 
and lasting description than the arts have had to illustrate them for 
avery long period. It exhausts the entire Spanish school and the 
contributions to the arts in Spain by foreigners.”—Literary Gazette. 

“This work supplies a want long felt and deplored. It abounds 
with information and anecdote, and possesses the charm of being 
total! hf devoid of that pedantry and of those techuicalities which 
usual _— render works on painting so distasteful to the general reader.” 

Observer. 


Profusely Il) 











London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 
This wy is mND 
AN 


ree 6s. 8 
DA MORTO COUSINS ; 
Or, A Me DAYS. 

“No man is so insignificant as that he can be sure his example 
can do no harm.”—Clar 
soon = Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 
Saturday next, in 2 vols. 
INAL MEMORIALS of CHARLES LAMB; 
Consisting chiefly of his Letters not before published, with 
Sketches of some of his Companions, By T. N. TALFOURD, one of 
his Executors. 








rly ready, i "4 a vols. fool: 


scap 
THE LIFE, LETTERS, and “TITER ARY 
REMAINS of JOHN KEATS, FS ne by R, M. MILNES, Esq , M.P. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


FRENCH WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
eee thes ION of bir) Day (Saturday) 
contains a Splendi of the most 
interesting character, pave hh ney will she late Arehbishop 
of Paris lying iu state—Portrait of the late celebrated M. de Chateau- 
briand, in an ornamented border, containing scenes from his prin- 
cipal Works—The at Funeral Decorations of the Chamber of 
Deputies—The Two Tiiumphal Arches of St. Denis and St. Martin— 
Exterior and Interior cf the Church of La Madelaine, and the Cere- 
mony on the Place de la Coucord. 
Published by William Thomas, at his British and Foreign News- 
paper Office, 21, Catherine Street, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers 
ewsmen. 











the employment of the a — compositions, — 
A m with P named 





ofpeetieene Soar,” is 

! long standing; and, from conc he in several public schools, 

it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 

proved a efficient specific mee and a complete protection against, 

int known as 

The Dispe Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 

all classes, and is used with fon success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; in deed, the use of it on. in many cases 
typhus and other antidote, 


« HEN 
PERPUMER TO HER "aasestr, 
12 anp 13, Ticnzoans Stagxt, Racent’s Quapsant. 

















Now ready, 
MR. G. P. R. JAMES’ NEW NOVEL, 
OWRIE; or, THE KING’S PLOT, By 
G. P. R. JAM ES, Esq. 8vo, 8s. cloth lettered, (Forming 
Vol. 17 of Mr. James’ Works. ) 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Five MINUTES’ COMMON SENSE 
ABOUT THE HAIR, as regards its Restoration, Preservation, 
and Improvement. 
Published by Thomas Churcher, 22, King Street, Regent Street, 
London. May be had on application, or will be sent free on receipt 
of two postage stamps, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








er 


UnpDER THE Sanction OF THE CoLontaL OFFICE AND THE ADMIRALTY, AND DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, 
to His Royat Higuness Prince ALBERT. 


On Wednesday next, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous I}ustrations. 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 


SENT BY HER MAJESTY’'S GOVERNMENT TO 


THE RIVER NIGER, 


IN THE YEAR 1841. 


UnDER THE CommanD oF CAPTAIN HENRY DUNDAS TROTTER, R.N. 
With an Account of Fernanvo Po and the other Eslanvs in the Bight of Biafra. 
By CAPTAIN WILLIAM ALLEN, R.N., F.R.S., &c., 

Late Commander of H.M.S. Wilberforce ; and 


T. R. H. THOMSON, M.D., &c., Surcgon R.N., 
One of the Officers of the Expedition. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, (Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





New Works Printed and Published by 
_ Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 


1. 
THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, 


IR EDWARD BELCHER’'S NARRATIVE 

of the big agg 4 of H.M.S. SAMARANG, er 4 the Years 

1843-46. 2 vols. 8vo. 35 Charts, Plates, and Etc! 36s. 

aa volamee oe the cfficial i the t account Re the 
Northers Seas sof China aod Ja; 


Pave] = 
practical 's Narrative contain a close aud 


information, 
mature view of the ministers and menesehe of those distant regions.” 


Te. 
«Sir Edward Belcher has collected much curious information r 
ein fierce IMaouns who in Borneo and elsewhere have poner 


POPULAR FIELD “BOTANY: a Familiar 
aan en GNES CaTLOW. 1 vol. by \émo. tts oe 20 Plates, 
= “The impeiimente in Sp wen of Gomsle Mie Catlow hae = 
pom Ae pe mn aclear and concise supply of both.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“The plants are classed in months, the illustrations are nice) 
coloured, ee Cees wee oo Oe 
present.” —Illustrated London Ni 


NOTES of a TOUR in the PLAINS of INDIA, 
Extracts from the e Private 
a Government Botanical 


“A delightful sketch of Dr, Hooker's ers journey to Calcutta with the 
guite of Lord Dalhousie.” Pye Sng 


THE BRITISH DESMIDIEZ. By JOHN 
RALFS, M.R.C.S. be arom by Epwaap Jenxnes,A.L.8. 1 vol. 


royal Svo, 35 coloured 

t'A\more beauifal work has scdom Saenl Geena... — 
rom wi the plates are engraved leave or nothing 

a be desired.”—-Gardenere’ Chronicle 


a 


5. 

MR. of MAAUR ing tie Yeu 6 in the 
rs Unlike most ater traveler, Mr. ‘ears 1836 41 wa vot satiaed ai 
the later a ar othe wes ste ibutricy of the Nana, “and 
Coe ae Fo. to the 23rd degree of south latitude’”— 


6. 

THE PLANETARY and STELLAR 
Cyrene. ty 05. Bee. Bie ang Diagrams. ie 
elegantly illustrated.”. fan Lovesey 

London : oe BENHAM, and REEVE, 
King William Street, Strand. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 3s. 6d. Volume. 
AMARTINE'S HISTORY OF THE 


the Common Prayer—Coxe’s exe's hile of the Duke of Merl 
Goethe's Goethe's Autobiography Sheridan Dramatie Works and ie 


=a aie may unre toe 


NPrompectues of Tax ry oe Lipaasy, now 36 volumes, may be 
had of every Bookseller. : 
Henry G. Boho, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Shortly will be published, 
(j}OALS AND GUER DONS; OR THE 
CHRONICLES OF A LIFE. By A VERY OLD LADY. 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand. 


Just published, Third Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


S Aaismines by HENRY EDWARD 
MANNING, M.A., Archdeacon of Chichester. Volume the 


bd a Fourth Edition of Volume tie Second. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just published, Third ——, Nae 2 carefully corrected, feap. 8vo, 
rice 9s., 


EVERENDI PATRIS LANCELOTI 
ANDREWS EPISCOPI WINTONIENSIS PRECES 
PRIVATZ QUOTIDIANA. Grece et Latine. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just published, small 4to, 21s. 
UCLID in COLOURS. The First Six Books 
of the ELEMENTS of EUCLID, in wan ‘coloured 
and Symbols are used instead of Letters. By OLIVER BYRNE. 
eh rs the Diagrams are qui kly compre! hended_ 
anently impressed on the memory: and the attainment of this 
is rendered easy. By this syetem the Learner will 
the knowledge of Euclid in one-third the time he ean by any other. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


NEW betes ON Baty ge ry BY THE LATE 
RCHDEACON BATHER. 
In a 8v0, price 4s. 6d, 
INTS on the ART of CATECHISING; 
being a Posthumous = of the Ven. EDWARD BATHEE, 
=, late ‘Archdeacon of Salo p- Edited by his Wipow. Iuc'udi 
bs te of a CHARGE on SCRIPFURAL EDUCATION, x * 
ve in 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churehyard, and Waterloo Place. 


MR. ARNOLD’S NEW INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 5s. 6d., 

HE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan 
"a First Latin Book.” By the Rev. THOMAS 


RNOLD, M.A., Reetor of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cam! 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churebyard, and Waterloo Place. 


os whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. The FIRST GERMAN K. 5. 
2 The GERMAN READING BOOK; from various Authors. 4s, 


low ready at all the Libraries, 
A NEW NOVEL” Br G. P. R. JAMES, Esa. 
3 vols, post 8vo, 


post 
A WHIM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES.— 
A NOVEL. By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., yg of “ Heidelberg,” 
«Stepmother,” “ Gipsy,” &c. &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 
London; William Tegg and Co., Taceion fins; Cespette. 


Just Published, 


HE ISLE OF MAN: its ais Physical, 
Ecclesiastical, Civil, and By the J. 44 aaee 
ae. M.A., F.G. 3. Vice- of King 
‘ost Svo, Illustrated with Views and Seetionst ise. 
John Van Voorst, }, chennai ang 


Just published. 
HE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; or, 
Curiosities of Family History. By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Volume the First, post Svo, 10s. 6d., with a Portrait. 
“The student of E: pistons = will rise from the of Mr. 
—_ first volume Tame plead wit he care exhibited, t = ing 
materials which Saat eee Mee bead ae lien 























‘Austria—Ockley's Athenaeum, 


“ For our own parts, Jet us at once say that Mr. Craik’s design 
pears to us an ext: remely good one, one, and that we are glad to see it 
competent hands. * * It is precisely that kiud of book to which 
scrupulous care and labour were essential, and in this respect 
coat ee Ghiy ef the volume Iping on ear tebie 


“It is essentially a book of strange facts, occasionally written with 





eloquence, and a evincing a desire to look tenderly and for- 
givingly upon the deplorable errors = ind crimes it records ne atlas, 
London; Chapman “or Hall, 186, Strand. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, July, 1848, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS SEASON 


TO TAKE INTO THE COUNTRY. 


L 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. CLXV. 8vo. 6s. 


CONTENTS. 
. Head and Stirling on Spanish Art. 
II. Modern Chemistry. 
. Pope Ganganelli and the Jesuits. 
IV. Walpole’s Letters to Lady Ossory. 
V. Memoirs of Sir Fowell Buxton, Bart. 
VI. Cabet’s Voyage en Icarie. 
. Entails of Land. 
. Religion in France. 
IX. Italian Revolutions. 
X. State of Poiitics in France and England. 


? 


IL 


NOTES SUPPLEMENTAL to the 


HISTORY of EUROPE during the MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY 
HALLAM, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Til. 


MEMOIRS of SIR THOS. FOWELL 


BUXTON, Bart.; with SELECTIONS from his CORRESPON. 
DENCE. By HIS SON. Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 


Iv. 


LORD HERVEY’S MEMOIRS of the 
COURT of GEORGE II. and QUEEN CAROLINE. Edited by the 
Right Hon, J. W.CROKER. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 360. 


v. 


ADVENTURES on the ROAD TO 


PARIS during the Campaigns of 1813-14. Extracted from the 
Autobiography of HENRY STEFFENS. Translated from tke Ger. 
man. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


vi. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By MARY SOMERVILLE, Authoress of “The Connexion of the 
Physical Sciences,” &c. Portrait. 2 vols. fcap.8vo. 12s. 


Vit. 


SIR JAMES BROOKE’S LATEST 
JOURNALS of EVENTS in BORNEO. Edited by CAPTAIN 
RODNEY MUNDY, R.N. Portrait and Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

VIIt. 


SERMONS on many of the LEADING 
DOCTRINES and DUTIES taught by the CHURCH OF ENG. 
LAND. By the DEAN of NORWICH. 2 vols, 8v0. 218. 

Ix. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to the LITERA- 
TURE of the FINE ARTS. By C. 1. EASTLAKE, R.A. Svo. 12. 

ms 


LIFE of the GREAT LORD CLIVE. 


By REV. G. R. GLEIG, Author of the “Story of the Battle of 
Waterloo.” Post Svo. 6s. 


xi. 
RECOLLECTIONS of BUSH LIFE 
in AUSTRALIA, doring a Residence of Eight Years in the Interior. 
By H. W. HAYGARTH. Post 8vo. 2s. ¢d. 


xm. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA; its 
RESOURCES and its ADVANTAGES to EMIGRANTS. By GB. 
WILKINSON. Map. Post sro. 10s. 64. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LONDON: Printed Ree ag JERDAN, va 5, Catherine 
(at the of Mr. T.C, Savin, No. 4, Chandos 





Street, Covent Garden,) and Published by bi at the LITERARY 
GAZETTE. OFFICE, Ni lose Catherine Street, Strand, in the county 
of Middlesex. —Setu ¥ 7 duly 18, 
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